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Your Coop offers the ' 

Quebec Government [ ’■ 

loan Program to 
students who wish to [ 
purchase a computer. \ '/a 
Ask for information. 



We are open this Summer so come and 
visit our friendly full service store for 
all your Computer • Hardware • 
Software • Peripherals.^£^C3r ât 
Competent helpful staff and technical 
support. Be sure to visit our internet 
site. M 

Summer store hours: 

Mon.-Thurs. 9:30 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. 
Friday 9:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 

3480 McTavish Street, 
Montréal, Québec H3A 1X9 
Tel: (514) 398-3416/5001 

IrifllnDDf 1C Fax: ^ 514 J 3983354 

http://www.coopsco.com 
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The Daily and the ‘GXotic’ undot world 

of tobacco advertisements 



Money, either you want it 
or you don’t. 

Okay, most people want 
it. And, like it or not, 
newspapers need it to re- 
main newspapers. 

The flow of capital is 
something that the Daily 
has always watched care- 
fully, from boycott lists to 
issues of corporate re- 
sponsibility. However, 
when an advertisement 
agency made us a colour- 
ful offer we paused to re- 
think. 

Full colour on the cover 
and centre-spread, and a 
lofty sum for a space on 
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our back page; and all we on the contrary, many panies have once again 
had to do was run a ciga- staff members and editors been given free reign to 
rette ad. smoke incessantly. inundate us with sexist 

1 his note is a product The purpose of our re- and sensational imagery, 



of the lengthy dis- 
cussions that en- 
sued. 

We knew that 
other papers had 
already published 
similar ads, so it 
would be released 
into the public 
sphere regardless 
of our actions. 

As the editor of 
the University of 
Windsor’s student 
paper rationalised, 

“We thought it was 
censorship not to 
run tobacco ads. 

You’re not putting 
a gun to anyone’s 
head and saying 
smoke this ciga- 
rette.” 

Clearly, the 
Daily does not ad- 
vocate censorship. 
Furthermore, a re- 
fusal to run the ad on our 
part would have meant 
losing the advertising 
agency as a client. 

Nevertheless, we voted 
not to run the ad. Our 
purpose was not necessar- 
ily to condemn smoking — 
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Exotic. 
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maintaining and 
reinforcing many 
harmful stere- 
otypes, particu- 
larly in relation to 
women. 

Granted, the ad- 
vertisement that 
we have repro- 
duced here for 
your viewing pleas- 
ure does not offer 
the familiar exam- 
ple of the white 
emaciated ‘glam- 
ourous’ woman 
smoking a ciga- 
rette; this one is 
more ‘exotic’. 

Apparently, the 
erect cigarette that 
extends up from 
the small circular 
mass of sand 
framed by two 
slightly bushy 
palm trees is Ex- 
fusal is rather to condemn port’s vision of paradise, 
the advertising ploys that Every time we have the 
cigarette companies use luxury to light up an Ex- 
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Health Canada advises that 
smoking is addictive and causes lung cancer, 
emphysema and heart disease. 



to peddle their products. 

With the Supreme 
Court’s decision to re- 
move the ban on cigarette 
ads last fall, tobacco com- 



port we will be trans- 
ported to this scenic isle 



of ecstasy. 

Even if you buy ciga- 
rettes, we bet you do not 
buy this ad. The Daily did 
not either, or at least we 
did not sell them the ad- 
vertising space. 

Unfortunately, many 
campus papers across 
Canada have run such 
ads, having become the 
tobacco companies’ target 
of choice since the lifting 
of the ban. 

This is not surprising 
since the youth market is 
incredibly important to 
the tobacco industry, with 
90 per cent of smokers 
starting before the age of 
19, according to Heather 
Selin of the Non-Smokers’ 
Rights Association in 
Canada. 

In fact, before the ban 
on tobacco advertising 
was implemented in 1989, 
tobacco corporations 
spent around $30 million 
in advertising and $50 
million on other promo- 
tional activities each year. 

So, smoke ‘em if you got 
'em, but don’t expect this 
newspaper to go full col- 
our anytime soon. 



— the staff of the McGill Daily 

letters 



When will women 
count? 

To McGill News, 
cc The Daily 

The last issue of the McGill 
News (Spring, 1996) arrived 
on my desk on International 
Women’s Day. 

How appropriate, I thought, 
that “Rrain Power: Here’s 
Who’s Who on Peel Street” was 
to be a major feature of the 
issue, for the McGill Centre for 
Research and Teaching on 
Women would undoubtedly 
be featured. 

You can then understand 
my profound 

incomprehension on discover- 
ing (pp. 23-24) that the so- 
called “Pundits of Peel Street” 
do not include anything to do 
with women’s studies. Are 
women’s issues not part of 
punditry? Are women to be 
relegated to invisibility unless 
they are associated with mas- 
culine endeavours? 



In your editorial of the 
same issue, I discovered that 
you had anticipated my 
"rightful indignation” on 
learning that we had been 
“missed” or could not be “fit- 
ted in”; no excuses or expla- 
nations are offered. 

Perhaps you do not know, 
or have forgotten, that over 
half the undergraduate stu- 
dents at McGill are women? 

That women’s presence on 
campus (students, faculty and 
support staff) is now over 50 
per cent? That the MCRTW 
reaches out to women in all 
faculties on campus? That the 
Women’s Studies Minor Pro- 
gramme is the largest Minor 
programme on campus? That 
we are consulted regularly by 
the media outside McGill on 
issues concerning women and, 
in fact, on the very day that 
your issues arrived, our 
premises were invaded byCBC 
television crews and our 



phone lines tied up by their 
CBC radio colleagues? 

Can you really believe that 
the Peel Pub is a more impor- 
tant candidate for punditry 
than we are? That Claridge In- 
vestment Ltd. has more to do 
with McGill than we do? 
Shame on you! You return to 
the stance and attitudes of the 
1950s if you render women’s 
concerns invisible on campus. 
I think you owe us one.... 

Peta Tancred, PhD 
Professor of Sociology and 
Director of the McGill 
Centre for Research and 
Teaching on Women 

A bargain at twice the 
price. 

To the Daily , 

Just a quickie. Principal 
Shapiro came to the Faculty of 
Music today to give a talk, 
about you know, things. 

Anyways, the last question 
put to him was by a student 



who suggested that, given the 
cutbacks facing all of us in the 
recent rounds of budget 
slashings, he might revisit his 
own comfortably high salary 
(which is not far from 
$200 000 per annum, appar- 
ently). He gave the same sort 
of unabashed schpiel as the 
last time this was put to him. 
He ended it by saying: “...with- 
out feeling the need to apolo- 
gise for anything... I would be 
a bargain at twice the price.” 

Wow. 

Speaking as as graduate stu- 
dent employed in the Faculty 
of Music as a TA/instructor of 
a course called Musicianship 
(long story..), for $1800 per 
semester (my only funding 
through the school), let me 
submit that I am a bargain, at 
significantly less than half the 
price. 

Stephen Targett 
MA3, Music Theory 



News 
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Bogus politics meet direct action 
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Student group refuses to accept PQ’s 

elite consensus summit 

by Anup Grewal 



R eaching out to “society” 
with one hand in a sum 
mit on Quebec’s future 
economic reforms, the Parti 
Québécois withdrew its com- 
mitment to the province’s so- 
cial programmes with the 
other. 

But students of the 
Mouvement pour le droit à 
l’Éducation (MDE) are accept- 
ing neither hand. On March 
26, 15 members occupied the 
offices of PQ Minister André 
Boisdair to demonstrate their 
view that the PQ. summit was 
“bogus." 

The summit was touted by 
the PQas a way for all sectors 
of society, to reach a consen- 
sus on managing the provin- 
cial deficit and maintaining 
the social safely net. 

According to Massimo 
Panzino of MDE, “Certainly 
when you sec the groups at the 
summit, they were not repre- 
sentative of the population of 
Québec... 

“You had business groups 
who nowhere in the world 
have the interests of the peo- 
ple in view; you had student 
groups that don’t represent 
the students of Québec; you 
had union leaders who have 
separated from their constitu- 
ents so that what they want 
and what the workers want arc 
two different things." 

In this way Panzino claims 
the summit was “a circus to 
make the cuts to social pro- 
grammes that were to come a 
week later seem as if they had 
been asked for by Québec so- 
ciety, and not something im- 
posed by the government.” 
The MDE members occupy- 
ing the government building 
demanded a written promise 
from the PQ to stop the cuts 
to education. The PQflat out 
refused. 

At one o’clock in the morn- 
ing, the PQ sent in riot police 
who sawed through the door 
and physically removed the 
students. 

But for Panzino, the occu- 
pation was a success on two 
fronts. First he declared that 
"the PQ has finally admitted 
that it is not left-leaning, that 
it is not socially democratic." 

In fact, said Panzino, “the 
PQ is as neo-liberal as any 
other government in the 
West." 

Secondly, lie believes the 
occupation showed the gov- 
ernment and people in 
Québec that there are actions 
that people can take. 

As tlie MDE members were 



News 



recovering from the occupa- 
tion, they heard the news that 
the PQ had announced cut- 
backs to education amounting 
to $408 million or 4.8 
per cent, and double that 
amount to other social serv- 
ices such as health, public 
transportation and welfare. 

The cutbacks in education 
mean that S69 million will be 
taken away from CEGEPs and 
$108 million from universi- 
ties. While a freeze on tuition 
fees was not lifted, Panzino 



Are you looking for a summer 
job? When you go around 
campus looking for a job, be 
extremely careful about the 
advertisements you read and 
the companies you phone. 
There are at least three com- 
panies advertising an this 
campus, that are tricking stu- 
dents and costing them 
money. 

As a student, when I work 
during the summer, I need 
something stable that pays me 
for the hours I work without 
requiring any initial invest- 
ment from me. After all, I am 
the one who needs the money. 

Let me tell you about my 
experiences: 

The first company is Vec- 
tors Marketing Canada 
(phone: 733-2686). You may 
have seen their ad, saying “ 
Summer Work" or “Help 
Wanted", $11 or SI 1.25 to 
start. They offer full- or part- 
time openings, no door-to- 
door or telemarketing, “mar- 
ket our product o a one-to-one 
basis," etc. 

What they don’t tell you is 
that “full- or part-time” means 
that you have to find people 
primarily among your friends 
and relatives to show them 
kitchen knives. 

The presentation should 
take no longer than one hour, 
so if you find at least eight 
people — every day — among 
your friends and family to 
whom you can show your 
product, you’ll be working 
eight hours a day, meaning 



feels that this means nothing. 

“You don’t have to increase 
tuition fees to make education 
less accessible. You can make 
cuts so deep in other areas, 
that whereas the average stu- 
dent may feel that he can af- 
ford university, the quality of 
education will go down — big- 
ger classes, less professors.” In 
other words, MDE members 
get no consolation from the 
PQ’s “gift" of tuition remain- 
ing the same, as education’s 
accessibility is targeted in 



full-time. 

You need to carry a kit of 
knives with you for demon- 
stration purposes. What they 
don’t tell you in the ad is that 
you have to buy these ones 
yourself, at a cost $169. 

Le Groupe Aventasages is 
the next company. 

Their ad is all over the 
Samuel Bronfman building, 
offering a part-time job at S 1 0 
per hour. I worked for them 
for about three months this 
past winter. 

Their policy concerning 
payment is that they’ll pay 
you in two weeks for all the 
hours worked this week. 

I finished working for them 
January 7, so by the end of 
January, every hour I worked 
for them should have been 
paid. But by the last payment 
date of January, I was still 
missing 17 hours, and since 
then only 12 of those hours 
have been paid. 

After three months I still 
have not been paid the rest. I 
gave up calling them because 
I live in the South Shore and 
they are in Laval — the long 
distance costs will eventually 
cost me more than the unpaid 
amount. 

This last company is in the 
US and is nameless. They ad- 
vertise Cruise Ships Hiring and 
offer S2 000 US or more per 
month, no experience neces- 
sary. The long distance cost is 
charged, of course, to you, not 
them. 

All they can offer you is an 



other ways. 

The school year is coming 
to an end, but the fight is not 
over for MDE. 

The group was formed last 
year by radical student groups 
in Montréal who felt that other 
student organisations were 
not doing enough for educa- 
tion. 

MDE believes in direct ac- 
tion to “disturb” the daily 
workings of the government. 

“We don’t feel that peti- 
tions, letter-writing and lobby- 



information package includ- 
ing the phone numbers and 
addresses ol employers and 
other information you need to 
gel in contact with cruise ship 
companies. They provide you 
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ing are going to affect the gov- 
ernments in Canada. [All the- 
ses things] are part of a proc- 
ess, but direct action — like 
the occupation, like the Feb- 
ruary 7 march — is the only 
way the political class is go- 
ing to take notice,” Panzino 
asserted. 

“After all," he continued, “ 
radical change has never been 
brought about by just lobby- 

• _ it 

ing. 



with neither the job nor the 
promise that they will look at 
your resumé to see if you are 
eligible. T his package costs 
about $50 US, payable with 
credit card. 
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SCAMMING YOUR SUMMER 





For information call or visit 



SUITE 21-24 3653 UNIVERSITY STREET (below Pine) 
MONDAY -FRIDAY 8:00 A.M. -4:00 P.M. 
TELEPHONE 398-8423 398-6050 



|, with a MAJOR telemarketing firm? 

A GREAT SUMMER POSITION TODAY, 
itions left.) 

We require: 

> SELF-MOTIVATED students who are 
willing to make BIG MONEY in a 
pleasant working atmosphere 

> Students willing to learn how to 
sell ideas and apply themselves to 
the REAL WORLD 

No experience or French necessary 

\LLIANCE today 
pm at 848-8985 



rUKNISHcD STUDIO - 1 BEDROOM 

UNFURNISHED STUDIO - 1 BEDROOM 

GRADUATE STUDENT COED RESIDENCE (FULLY FURNISHED) 

3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 13, 15 BEDROOMS 
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Exchanging dollars for sense 

/ The university on the threshold of the millennium 



by Meredith Cohen 

I n 12th grade I had a rather 
arrogant psychology 
teacher who consistently 
boasted about his high IQ and 
the wisdom he could offer us. 

Of the knowledge that he 
bestowed upon us, one of his 
greatest lessons involved a 
discussion of certain mean- 
ingless words such as “bet- 
ter", “best” and "highest” 
which advertisements fre- 
quently utilise with great 
vigor. 

These words, he explained, 
are simply non-referential. In 
fact, if we are speaking figu- 
ratively in terms of ‘food for 
thought’ — these words are 
junk food with as much nu- 
tritional value as Cheetos. 
Better than what? 

Best as compared to whom? 
Highest? Highest what — 
tolerance for meaningless jar- 
gon? 

I bring up these examples 
not to self-indulgently retell 
anecdotes of my past, but 
rather to draw certain paral- 
lels with the current state of 
universities. 

In the university commu- 
nity we hear a lot about ‘the 
future,’ and with the start of 
the new millennium practi- 
cally upon us, this obsession 
is even more acute. Few of us 
have escaped hearing about 
the ‘renowned’ Towards a 
Now McGill. 

Part I of this document — 
McGill’s Mission, Tradition 
and Values — vaguely out- 
lines this ‘mission’ as "offer- 
ing the best education possi- 
ble,” and "carrying out schol- 
arly activities judged to be 
excellent." 

But who will be the ‘judge,’ 
who will be the ‘recipients’ 
and how will the new univer- 
sity be measured? 

According to Hugh Potter, 
coordinator of the Association 
of Graduate Students Em- 
ployed at McGill (AGSEM), 
McGill’s five year plan is 
driven by an obsession with 
debt, mirroring greater soci- 
ety. 

As Principal Shapiro lob- 
bies the Québec government 
to deregulate tuition in com- 
pensation for cuts, one doesn’t 
need a crystal ball to foresee 
that students in the future will 
either have to be rich, or as 
Potter eloquently remarks, 
“will have to take out a mort- 
gage on their future." 

A penny for your 
thoughts? 

In the past, the university was 
a source of culture, a site of 
human exchange, the exami- 
nation of ideas, a societal 
watchdog. 

But today, universities are 



increasingly regulated by ad- 
ministrative bodies, says 
interdisciplinary professor, 
Karin Cope. She compares 
this transition to the shift of 
management of hospitals in 
the United States during the 
1980s. 

She explains, “hospitals 
used to be administered by 
doctors until the 80s when in 
an attempt to allow doctors 
more time to be doctors, the 
managerial aspects of hospi- 
tal management were taken 
over by administrative bodies 
who transformed hospitals 
into profit-making sectors. 
Soon there was little differ- 
ence between the administra- 
tive bodies of hospitals and 
airlines.” 

Cope continues, “this is up 
and coming in North Ameri- 
can universities, where some 
medical and engineering 
schools have already become 
profit-making sectors. This is 
a rationale/practice that sets 
money as the bottom line and 
envisions staff and students as 



page 8 

Student Forum on To- 
wards a new McGill 
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sultations on McGill's 
future. 

Student demo to tell 
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page 9 
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Looking beyond the 
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What is read and what is 
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classes 

page 10 

Problems with preju- 
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Tower' 

UBC's inadequate har- 
rasment policies leave Gradu- 
ate Studies in shambles 

page 11 

Confronting formida- 



resources rather than the 
raison d’être of the univer- 
sity.” 

The biggest concern is that 
this administrative rationality 
establishes its own rules and 
reasons for being, removing 
the human element from the 
university experience. 

Historically envisioned to 
provide a space for explora- 
tion and informed inquiry, 
universities have become 
functionalist institutions 
formed to carve graduates 
with specified and narrow 
abilities. 

One wonders then, with 
the high concern of revenue 
generation, and the high pro- 
portion of corporate funding 
in certain faculties, such as 
Africana Studies or Women’s 
Studies which do not fit into 
this functionalist model, but 
yet are of the utmost impor- 
tance to society’s develop- 
ment . 

Professor Peta Tancred, di- 
rector of the McGill Centre for 
Research and Teaching on 



Table of 
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Vp University Affairs com- 
ments on student achieve- 
ments 

page 13 

McGill's own tales of 
discipline and punish- 
ment 

The story of a former 
McGill secretary, fired after 
twenty-five years of service. 

page 15 
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Aboriginal knowledge still 
ignored at McGill 

page 16 and 25 
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professor, Ward Churchill on 
turning academia on its head 

Page 27 
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at McGill 

Page 28 
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Women, remains optimistic. 

“There is a tremendous 
thrust in the direction of inter- 
disciplinary studies," she 
states. “Granting agencies 
push towards interdiscipli- 
nary research projects, since 
theses studies are interdepart- 
mental they are not very fi- 
nancially demanding and are 
a cheaper way of innovation. 

“Historically, interdiscipli- 
nary studies breed new de- 
partments. The Management 
department stands as one 
such example born out of in- 
terdepartmental endeavors,” 
she explains. 

Tancred is hopeful that one 
day in McGill’s future, Wom- 
en's Studies will have a simi- 
lar fate, but says Potter, "I 
think that unless they [areas 
of study which lack heavy 
corporate backingl find them- 
selves rich benefactors they 
will be very hard-pressed to 
survive in the future." 

Most students, unfortu- 
nately, will be hard-pressed to 
find themselves rich benefac- 
tors, as well. 

Contents 

McGill pushes academic 
and non-academic staff into 
early retirement 

Page 29 
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finances of the University 
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fee dereguation 

Shapiro pushes for right to 
reach into student pockets to 
make up for government 
shortfall 



Cope says Shapiro’s vision 
is “acting out and repeating 
the same problems which face 
many Canadian institutions 
today... [as it] increasingly in- 
volves shifting the burden of 
debt onto individuals." 

In Potter’s mind this plan 
is clearly selling future McGill 
students short, and is contin- 
gent upon the belief that stu- 
dents will continue to attend 
McGill based on its prior 
reputation; a reputation that it 
will not uphold in the future. 

As we journey into the 21st 
century, we may be left with 
a ghost of what the university 
once was. But when the ghosts 
of yesterday whisper that they 
do not want to be replaced by 
dollar signs, who will listen? 

If universities were once a 
site of cultural critique, and 
the free development of ideas, 
what will happen when they 
are infiltrated from the inside 
by people who are groping for 
funds, rather than grappling 
with what education and en- 
lightenment should really be 
about in the future? 
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OPTOMETRIST 



• Eyes Examined 

• Eye Glasses (2 for i) 

• Contact Lenses (from $89) 

• Student Discount 

Dr. David Kwavnick, O.D. 
1535 Sherbrooke St. W. 
(corner Guy) 

933-8700 
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Hôpital Royal Victoria 
Royal Victoria Hospital 

SPERM DONORS NEEDED 
$ FEE GIVEN $ 



For use in artificial insemination program. 

Must be healthy, between 18-40 yrs, must pass 
screening tests. 

For info call: 843-1650 



II " CONSULT THE 
OMBUDSPERSON 



• If you are unsure about uuhich 
rules, policies or procedures apply 
to your situation. 

• If you need someone to help 
clarify a situation or circumstance 
affecting you. 

• If you feel that a particular 
University policy or regulation has 
been applied unfairly or 
erroneously. 

• If you require assistance or 
information on an academic 
matter (for example, request to 
uuithdrauj, grade appeal, 
academic misconduct). 



• If you require assistance or 
information on students matters 
(for example, fees, bursaries and 
loans, residences and housing). 

• If you feel that your learning has 
been adversely affected by the 
conduct or behaviour of another 
person. 

• If you require someone to help 
facilitate communication betuueen 
you and a member of the 
university community. 

• If you need someone to intervene 
on your behalf in order to achieve 
a solution to your problem. 



OMRUDSP6RSON FOR STUDENTS 
Cstelle Hopmcycr 
OFFICE 

Burnside Hall, Room 107 
Tel: 398-7059 

OFFICE HOURS: 

Tuesday 9:00 a.m. - 3:00 p.m. 
or by appointment 




Université de Montréal 



No matter where you stand... 



...the French and English 

LANGUAGES ARE AMONG THE 
MOST WIDELY SPOKEN IN THE 
WORLD, AND THEIR LITERA- 
TURES AMONG THE RICHEST. 

So when you enrol in any 
of the excellent language 
programs given by 
l'Université de Montréal, 
you're not only expanding 
your professional, social 
and business horizons, 
but tapping into the heart 
and soul of Canada, and 
the vast and varied forum 
of the national debate. 





I just ain't imagine linn 



in Montreal without speaking 
both I'Ycneli anil English. 

I don't want to miss anything .» 

Chindhavy Sin 
Incentive Program Coordinator 



French & English Spring session 



French courses 

night-time courses 

♦ French Conversation 

♦ Written French 

♦ French for Academic 
Purposes 

Tuition fees: 264, 50S 
Placement test: 

April 22 or 23 
night-time 


English courses 

day-lime or night-time courses 

♦ English Conversation 

♦ Writing Workshop 

♦ English for Health Care 
Professionals 

Tuition fees: 264,50$ 
Placement test: April 15 
or 17 night-time 
April 16 or 18 day-time 


Certificate of Proficiency in French 


ISSaSH available on request 


Information and brochure 


Tel.: (514) 343-6990 


Fax:(514)343-2430 - 
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40 % 
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Students question Shapiro’s vision of a new McGill 



Different wavelengths 



by Susannah Schmidt 



A bout 200 McGill stu 
dents gathered at the 
Open Forum with 
Principal Bernard Shapiro on 
March 18, to pose questions 
on his controversial proposals 
for a New McGill. 

Some students also chal- 
lenged his refusal to hold the 
Estates General as proposed 
by the Task Force on Towards 
a New McGill, which would 
have established a commu- 
nity-wide consultation to ex- 
amine the future of this insti- 
tution. 

The Forum was organised 
by Lisa Grushcow, vp univer- 
sity affairs of the undergradu- 
ate Students' Society, in an 
effort to harness student mo- 
mentum following Shapiro’s 
decision not to hold an Estates 
General this year. The Forum 
was designed as a question, 
answer and discussion period 
on the document Towards a 
New McGill. 

The principal spoke on fi- 
nancial, academic and admin- 
istrative issues. Following the 
first half of the forum, stu- 
dents divided into faculties to 
discuss specific concerns and 
generate questions for the sec- 
ond question session. 

The Principal opened the 
session by stating that aca- 
demic considerations will 
continue to guide McGill's 
decisions, even though he de- 
scribed the University's finan- 
cial situation as urgent, citing 
accumulated debts and cuts to 
government grants. 

But Shapiro also said that 
tuition would have to be 
raised to maintain a quality 
education, and added that sal- 
ary adjustments should not be 
expected in the near future. 

However, in response to a 
student's question he stated 
that he was open to the idea 
of raising tuition fees only to 
up to national standards. 

A bargain at 
twice the price 
The question period then be- 
gan with a bang, as many stu- 
dents agreed with the need for 
new sources of financing, but 
questioned what current ini- 
tiatives administrators are tak- 
ing to ensure that accessible 
education retain top priority. 

One student asked Shapiro 
if — given the anticipated 
across-the-board cuts — he 
had considered accepting a 
cut in his $191 000 salary. 
Shapiro said no, since the 
salaries of McGill administra- 
tors must be competitive with 
other schools' administrative 
salaries. 

Added Shapiro, "I would 



be a bargain at twice the 
price.” 

PGSS VP External Erin 
Runions asked Shapiro if he 
thought it was problematic 
that McGill's administration 
recently lobbied the Québec 
government to deregulate tui- 
tion fees at a lime when stu- 
dents are fighting to keep uni- 
versities accessible. 

“The answer is no,” re- 
sponded Shapiro. “It would 
be much nicer and congenial 
if we agreed on as many things 
as possible, but that doesn’t 
mean it’s achievable, or that 
it’s appropriate... Neither are 
student interests and faculty 
interests always on the same 
wavelength.” 

Later the Principal added 
that it was wrong to think he 
was “happy” about disagree- 
ment between administrative 
and students needs. 

One student asked about 
the place of students with dis- 
abilities at the New McGill, 
since their needs wore not 
addressed in Towards a New 
McGill. 

The Principal stated that 
originally the document for 
Towards a New McGill was 
drafted only to generate ideas 
and not as a blueprint for what 
was important. 

Not a direct democracy 
Students' Society President- 
elect Chris Carter inquired 
about the administration’s 
understanding of “cutting 
edge” programs which pro- 
duce “new knowledge,” in 
light of difficulties faced by 
the African Studies Pro- 
gramme which is still fighting 
for a Chair. 

“It’s a judgment call, 
whether or not [a given pro- 
gramme] is interesting,” com- 
mented Shapiro. 

In response to one student’s 
question about the future of 
professional programmes, 
Shapiro stated that such pro- 
grammes were a choice above 
and beyond the core courses 
of Arts and Science which he 
associated with the Univer- 
sity. 

For example, nursing, he 
said, might not have as obvi- 
ous a future as Medicine or 
Law. 

U3 Religious Studies stu- 
dent Joseph Hessney asked 
the Principal what criteria the 
administration was working 
from in proposing the amal- 
gamation of the faculty of Re- 
ligious Studies and postpon- 
ing the selection of a new 
dean. 

Shapiro stated that it was a 



question of how to best organ- 
ise the faculty and “associated 
faculties.” He stated that the 
"question was asked from an 
administrative standpoint,” 
adding that the issue was not 
money or the quality of edu- 
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cation in Religious Studies. 

U3 Literature student Nick 
Carson voiced the student 
support for an Estates General 
which was originally pro- 
posed by the Task Force for) 
Towards a New McGill for this 
year. 

Shapiro stated that al- 
though he was open to the 
idea, he “would encourage 
students to use the governing 
processes in place, such as 
Senate." He said that “the 
University is not a continual 
exercise in direct democracy.” 

Students not silent 
At the end of the forum, Mat- 



Ever notice the little black 
dots spreading quietly across 
McGill’s Course Calendar? 
You know, the ones that mean 
your first choices won’t be of- 
fered next semester? 

Well, you're not alone. The 
McGill Action Coalition has 
also noticed, and its members 
are not impressed. 

“We absolutely have to stop 
the little black dot syndrome 
in the Course Calendar. With 
all the cuts in the programmes 
and the [anticipated] increase 
in tuition fees, students will 
be paying more for fewer op- 
tions,” warned MAC member 
Matt Lederman. 

But some students are not 
about to pay more for fewer 



thew Lederman of the student 
coalition Alternatives in Edu- 
cation announced that the 
group was circulating an open 
letter to the administration 
from students, reiterating that 
the student is not a passive 
consumer of education and 
has an active role to play in 
the learning process. 

Students were optimistic 
about dialogue that was gen- 
erated on a large scale be- 
tween students at the forum, 
but many voiced the need for 
greater student involvement 
and communication from 
Shapiro and administration. 

"I urge you to take a more 
active role [at McGill,] more 
than once a year, more than 
reading the papers,” stated 
Grushcow at the end of the Fo- 
rum. 

“There are more ways to be 
involved than we students 
sometimes recognise.” 

“Some 
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a solu- 
tion, but they had some well 
thought-out ideas about what 
the problems were," observed 
U3 Biology student Martha 
Crombie. 

"It’s nice to know that there 
are people who know what’s 
going on and who are not just 



options — especially if they 
don’t get a say in what gets cut 
and what gets saved. 

"We want to force the ad- 
ministration to start listening 
to students and 
professors... [Principal 
Bernard] Shapiro doesn’t 
think the University is for stu- 
dents, which is infuriating 
when you consider the essen- 
tial role students play here," 
Lederman stated. 

Tomorrow’s rally is in- 
tended to show administra- 
tors that students not only 
care about their future, but are 
committed to being involved 
in its restructuring process. 

Some MAC members think 
their concerns could have 



here to say ‘yeah, fight the 
power,” she added. 

Carter expressed some dis- 
appointment with Shapiro’s 
responses to students. "I still 
have the feeling that [the Prin- 
cipal] is not really listening to 
our concerns. Students in Al- 
ternatives in Education and 
Religious Studies put forth 
direct questions and there was 
no effective answer given." 

Lederman also had mixed 
reactions. "In terms of getting 
answers, I didn’t find it par- 
ticularly productive. 
[Shapiro's) language was the 
language of the production 
and management of knowl- 
edge... Meanwhile we want to 
shift the whole debate to talk 
as human beings about human 
needs in a practical context." 

Lederman added that he 
was looking forward to the 
approaching “celebration- 
rally" being organised by the 
McGill Action Coalition, 
which comprises Alternatives 
in Education, the Africana 
Studies Committee, Religious 
Studies undergraduate stu- 
dents, and other student 
groups. 

These groups, and others 
across campus have voiced 
the need for more co-operative 
input on the future of McGill 
from the whole community. 

The Coalition has chosen 
tomorrow, April 12, at noon 
on the Arts steps, as a day for 
awareness and action regard- 
ing academic diversity, ad- 
ministrative accountability, 
and redefining the role of the 
student as an active partici- 
pant in education. 



been addressed at the commu- 
nity-wide consultation pro- 
posed by the Task Force on 
Towards a New McGill. They 
are currently circulating a pe- 
tition calling for the creation 
of an Estates General on edu- 
cation at McGill. But their re- 
quest has yet to be met. 

Instead, Shapiro has once 
again relegated McGill’s fu- 
ture to the level of Senate sub- 
committees, leaving some stu- 
dents worried that key deci- 
sions will be made after they 
leave this summer. 

Come to the demonstra- 
tion tomorrow, at noon, 
on the steps of the Arts 
building.. 

— Robin Perelle 
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Father knows best 



by Nicholas Boston and Robin Perelle 



A look at who pulls Senate’s strings 




I t is inscribed in the Char 
ter of Student Rights that 
"The University has an ob- 
ligation to ensure that admin- 
istrative decisions are made, 
or actions taken, with fair re- 
gard for the known and legiti- 
mate interests of students." 

What it doesn’t specify is 
who should wield the deci- 
sion-making wand. 

Of 104 current voting mem- 
bers, students comprise less 
than 20 per cent, with the re- 
maining 80 per cent going to 
academic staff and upper ad- 
ministration: the principal, 
vice-principals and deans. 

Non-academic staff, ac- 
cording to one source, "are 
there for decorative pur- 
poses," with no voting power 
of which to speak. 

Yet, Senate is the defining 
academic body of McGill Uni- 
versity. It is out of this body 
that all decisions concerning 
the structuring of the Univer- 
sity flow, including curricu- 
lum reforms and the allotment 
of funds to programmes. 




As one respondent sug- 
gested, Senate works like a 
baseball team, made 
up of managers, 
coaches and players. 

Each person must be 
aware of their role 
and must adhere to it, 
otherwise the whole 
team could suffer. 

In other words, 

Senate is a body for 
the students, just not 
necessarily of the stu- 
dents. Beyond that, it 
is simply intimidat- 
ing. 

, There seems to be 
an understanding 
amongst those who 
work consistently 
with Senate on vari- 
ous contentious is- 
sues that any false 
move, any caustic re- 
mark, might jeopard- 
ise the success of 
their efforts. 

One respondent simply 
prefaced his remarks with, 
"My name is not going to ap- 



highly-complicated, highly- 
organised offensives. 

Often times, 
projects initiated by 
i students in their first 
i year on Senate do not 
£ come to fruition until 
i they are graduating, if 
| at all. Most times, the 
â torch is carried from 
one like-minded 
group of students to 
another, as adminis- 
trators drag their feet 
or ignore the concerns 
of students altogether 

Most respondents 
agreed that the best 
way to get anything 
accomplished in Sen- 
ate is by building alli- 
ances with sympa- 
thetic professors who 
have voting power. 

This then becomes 
an issue of paternal- 
ism, whereby the 
weight of student claims is not 
allowed to stand on its own, 
but must be supported by the 



pear in this, is it?" 

Yet even in this atmosphere 



FLAYtHS VS. COACHES: WHO CALLS 
THE SHOTS ON SENATE? 

of intimidation , the possibil- 
ity for significant reform does 
exist. It just requires lengthy, 



English voices 



Minority writers marginalised in McGill’s 

English department 

by Andrea Mason 



T he department of Eng 
lish at McGill has some 
catching up to do. 
Although topics such as 
feminist theory and post-colo- 
nial studies are now included 
in its study of literature, their 
representation hardly reflects 
society's diversity. 

“The representation of 
women writers is one of the 
places where McGill doesn’t 
think consistently,” com- 
ments English professor Karin 
Cope. Although women writ- 
ers, such as Margaret Atwood, 
Margaret Laurence, Gabrielle 
Roy, Alice Munro, Marie- 
Claire Blais and Antonine 
Maillet hold prominent places 
within the field of recent Ca- 
nadian literature, they get lit- 
tle mention in the study of 
earlier time periods. 

While Professor Roxanne 
Rimstead gives women writ- 
ers from non-white ethnic 
groups more attention in her 
Canadian literature courses, 
Cope describes the represen- 
tation of aboriginal and non- 
white writers in the curricu- 
lum of McGill’s English de- 
partment as “practically non- 



existent.” 

Cope attributes this to the 
persisting belief that literature 
written in England is still the 
most important. This, she 
says, is an inaccurate reflec- 
tion of contemporary litera- 
ture. 

“In fact, the majority of lit- 
erature is not being written by 
white people anymore,” com- 
ments Cope. 

English Chair Leanore 
Lieblein concedes that writers 
of colour are represented "in- 
sufficiently” in the depart- 
ment, but sees potential for 
improvement as an increasing 
number of graduate students 
pursue research in the area. 

English student Melanie 
Rutledge agrees. She believes 
her department has made “sig- 
nificant improvements" in its 
representation of non-white, 
non-European writers. 

She cites the establishment 
of courses such as Caribbean 
Fiction as evidence that 
McGill is moving in the right 
direction, but acknowledges 
that works by writers outside 
the cannon are still not allot- 
ted the attention of more 



mainstream texts. 

"One book by a Native au- 
thor will be covered in a larger 
course. There aren’t many 
whole classes on Native litera- 
ture,” observes Rutledge. 

English student Leanne 
Lieberman points out that 
most aboriginal writers are left 
to the end of survey courses 
because they were only pub- 
lished within the last 10-20 
years. 

Since professors frequently 
run out of time, aboriginal 
writers are often left out of the 
curriculum altogether. This 
marginalisation of aboriginal 
writers’ texts contributes to 
the idea among students that 
aboriginal writers are of sec- 
ondary importance. 

Rimstead suggests the criti- 
cal look should not just be re- 
served for what is taught but 
who is teaching as well. 
“These discussions often as- 
sume that increasing the study 
of minority texts is a meaning- 
ful way of increasing repre- 
sentation. But it’s important to 
remember that making minor- 
ity voices into the ‘object of 
study’ is not enough." 



“We [must] also take a look 
at how these groups are rep- 
resented among professors, 
students and administrators," 
she continues. 

But visible minorities are 
conspicuously absent from 
the teaching staff in McGill’s 
English department. 

“Women and people of col- 
our are under-represented in 
the syllabus and in the fac- 
ulty,” agrees Cope. 

"This goes hand in glove 
with what gets taught. There 
is not nearly enough attention 
given in the social environ- 
ment of the university to these 
issues,” she continues. 

And with the threat of im- 
minent budget cuts as a result 
of Principal Bernard Shapiro’s 
Towards a New McGill, there 
is a concern that issues such 
as the representation of mi- 
norities will be abandoned. 
Both staff and students see a 
danger in cost governing the 
English department. 
“Shapiro’s plan is elitist and 
exclusionary,” says Rutledge. 
"It shifts the perception of 
education to a privilege, not a 
right.” 



validation of an authority fig- 
ure. 

"Why must it always be a 
battle?" commented one in- 
sider. "What is this, a univer- 
sity or American Gladiators?" 

The sentiment behind this ] 

statement attests to the wea- 
riness with which some stu- 
dent senators regard their po- 
sition. 

"A lot of times we have to 
resort to scare tactics," said 
one respondent. She was re- 
ferring specifically to the 
frenzy generated around the 
African Studies Programme, 
where a persistent media cam- 
paign that spilled outside the 
bounds of the University — 
and threatened to sully 
McGill's reputation — served 
to heighten responsiveness on 
the part of the administration. 

Other tactics include mak- 
ing proposals initially seen as 
radical seem more main- 
stream in order to get them 
ratified. 

One informant discussed 
the history of the implemen- 
tation of McGill's Walk Safe 
service, which, when first in- 
troduced to Senate some years 
ago, was seen as the work of 
radical feminists. 

Only once it got stripped of 
its political implications, did 
the proposal successfully 
make its way through Senate. 

Now, Walk Safe is one of 
the first services the Univer- 
sity’s literature draws to the 
attention of parents and pro- 
spective students. 

Still, one respondent main- 
tained that dissatisfaction 
over Senate ought to be coun- 
tered, not through an increase 
in student representation, but 
by building trust between stu- 
dents and administration, so 
as not to upset the established 
order of things. 

"The University exists be- 
cause of students," he con- 
ceded, while insisting that 
sufficient control must be ex- 
ercised from outside the stu- 
dent body. 

"It does not have to be a 
schism between the various 
factions," lamented another 
respondent involved in stu- 
dent government. "I think 
there are many students on 
campus who have a good idea 
about what to do in order to 
get things accomplished, and 
[their ideas] should not be 
seen as a threat." 

Then again, until the bal- 
ance of power in Senate is re- 
adjusted in favour of greater 
student input, some would 
say their ideas are lucky to be 
seen at all. 
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HELP WANTED 

$11.25 to start 

□ Flexible hours. 

□ Pay increases with incentives. 

□ No experience necessary & will train. 

□ Advancement opportunities. 

□ Valuable resume experience. 

□ $9 000 in scholarships available. 

GALL NOW 

Montréal 514-733-2686 
514-733-2695 



Will McGill be next? 

UBC inundated with 
harassment charges 
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Get your FREE Double Passes to the Screening of 

MULHOLLAND FALLS (April 24th, 7:00pm) 

Starring Nick Nolte, Melanie Griffith, John Malkovich 
Only available on Monday April 22th, 10:30am, 
at the McGill Daily, Shatner Building B- 07 . 
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by Ryan FitzGerald 



W hen Vancouver law 
yer Joan McEwan 
released her 
$238 000 report investigating 
University of British Colum- 
bia faculty members impli- 
cated in harassment and dis- 
crimination allegations, it 
made headlines across the 
country. 

But students familiar with 
a recent torrent of like accu- 
sations were not so surprised. 

“Students told the admin- 
istration that the problem was 
endemic. There was so much 
distrust and tension between 
us and the faculty," said 
graduate student Brian Gear- 
ing in a Daily interview last 
October. "There was no ques- 
tion that measures had to be 
taken.” 

The report begins with the 
dismissal of a sessional pro- 
fessor four years ago after 
complaints of sexist and har- 
assing behaviour. The follow- 
ing year another professor was 
dispatched after he called 
feminism a “Jewish-American 
Princess conspiracy." 

Two more profs were re- 
cently disciplined by a UBC 
advisory board for racial and 
age discrimination. 

McEwan’s 1U months of in- 
vestigation revealed that 12 



separate student allegations 
had a “genuine basis," show- 
ing both harassment and dis- 
crimination. 

The report charged that the 
University had not dealt with 
a chronic atmosphere of in- 
sensitivity, especially in the 
graduate political science de- 
partment, and that systematic 
racism and sexism was creat- 
ing a climate of animosity 
amongst students and faculty. 

On June 21, UBC President 
David Strangeway suspended 
admissions to the graduate 
programme of political sci- 
ence. 

Four months later, the Fac- 
ulty of Graduate Studies, the 
Senate and administration 
struck a deal to replace the 
previously ad hoc discipli- 
nary system which had been 
criticised for covering-up 
widespread institutional mal- 
practices. 

They also agreed to under- 
take a public reform effort, 
solicit student input and ap- 
point three Equity Advisory 
committees to report on stu- 
dent grievances and faculty 
reform. 

Matt Thompson, a former 
editor of the Ubyssey, UBC’s 
student newspaper, criticises 
the whole process because it 



Interested 
in Graduate School! 
Worried about Tuition! 

• The University of Alberta in Edmonton now offers 
graduate students tuition scholarships in combination 
with a stipend, providing secure funding fora defined 
enrollment period. 

• Choose a graduate program from more than 190 areas 
of research in 61 departments. 

Apply NOW for September 1996 or January 1997. 

• Contact Dr. Murray Gray, Dean of Graduate Studies 
and Research, University of Alberta in Edmonton at: 
Phone: (403)492-3499 or 1-800-758-7136 

Toll free fax: 1-800-803-4132 
E-mail: grad.mail@ualberta.ca 
WWW: http: / Avww.ualberta.ca /-graduate/graduate.html 
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and Research 
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does not ensure that a public 
reform effort will ever take 
place. 

"You have the people least 
likely to disrupt or dissemi- 
nate evidence of racist and 
gender discrimination in con- 
trol of the entire process. The 
first report has just been re- 
leased and it has no binding 
measures, it doesn’t even have 
to be acknowledged by the 
Senate. 

“It’s like nothing ever hap- 
pened here,” Thompson con- 
cludes. 

Indeed, when the Daily 
asked Steven Croinbie, asso- 
ciate director of media rela- 
tions at UBC, what he felt 
about the whole process, he 
tried to dismiss the report. 

"iThe McEwan report] told 
us what we already know. Yes, 
there are problems... but this 
report doesn’t address this. 
The flaws in evidence gather- 
ing have made the report in- 
conclusive. No recommenda- 
tions were made... We have 
always preferred to pursue 
harassment claims inter- 
nally,” Croinbie said. 

It is doubtful, however, that 
this matter will remain inter- 
nal. In February, two UBC stu- 
dents filed formal charges 
with the BC Human Rights 
Commission. 

Kevin Duwyer, president of 
the Graduate Student Society 
and a political science student 
himself, faults the structure of 
the advisory commission. 

"It was a back room deal 
and will stay that way. The 
advisory committees are 
based on the ‘Royal Commis- 
sion Model’, like Parliament. 
Student proposals don’t even 
have to be acknowledged. Be- 
cause submissions are lodged 
for the committees’ behalf, 
they can freeze you out," 
Duwyer explains. 

Complaints by students 
have left the graduate body 
splintered about how to deal. 
Last semestor, disgruntled stu- 
dents skeptical of the GSS’s 
commitment set up the Politi- 
cal Science Graduate Student 
Society to seek their own reso- 
lution. 

"It’s all window-dressing," 
says Duwyer, “and frustration 
is moving people against their 
profs, it’s a very bad, bad 
scene." 

For UBC students, it can 
only get worse. Their degrees 
are becoming unmarketable: 









When students 

take on the system 

Students’ Society vp university affairs reflects 
by Lisa Grushcow on shaping McGill 




continued from page 10 



of eight PhD candidates three 
years ago, three remain. The 
only real work being done 
there seems to be student 
struggles against harassment. 

A February Ubyssey story 
told of grad student Amanda 
Ocran’s being unceremoni- 
ously 'dressed down’ for 
thinking that her PhD pro- 
posal, “A Political Economy 
of Gender,” belonged in the 
humanities or Women’s Stud- 
ies. 

A male UBG faculty mem- 
ber had written off the pro- 
posal because it involved is- 
sues of gender; unaware, ap- 
parently of the substantial 
body of literature produced on 
the topic over the years. 

”1 think that many faculty 
are missing the boat by not 
seeing that every new genera- 
tion... brings with them new 
ideas. Instead, [students] are 
perceived as a threat to what 
are often moribund depart- 
mental and institutional struc- 
tures.” says Ocran. 

With a formidable clash of 
convictions surfacing in the 
department, this recent round 
of academic scandal has 
placed URC squarelv in the 
middle of current debates over 
institutional discord — a de- 
bate from which McGill is not 
exempt. 

Until March 20. when the 
McGill Senate passed the stu- 
dent-initiated general harass- 
ment policy. McGill was one 
of the only universities in 
Canada without such a policy 
in place. 

Though it has taken a long 
time to convince administra- 
tors that problems and preju- 
dice exist here too, the begin- 
nings of a standard procedure 
are now, finally, about to be 
implemented. 

1 he new policy will ensure 
that the Québec Charter of 
Human Rights is enforced on 
campus, prohibiting discrimi- 
nation on grounds such as rac- 
ism, religion, heterosexism 
and homophobia, ageism and 
ableism. 

However, all charges of 
sexual harassment will be 
dealt with under the separate 
sexual harassment policy 
which is not yet fully func- 
tional, having languished in 
revision for nearly four years. 

Additional reporting by 
Robin Perelle 



O ne of the first things I 
realised when I started 
my job was that this 
University would keep oper- 
ating for months, if not years, 
if one day the entire student 
body was swallowed by a 
black hole. 

I have sat on committees 
with people who have been 
doing the same thing for five, 
10, 20 years. I have attended 
meetings where the student 
representative is referred to 
simply as "the student” be- 
cause she will only be there 
for one year and no one both- 
ers to learn her name. I have 
been told by a senior admin- 
istrator that my “problem” is 
that I don’t trust the Univer- 
sity enough to get things done. 
Consider,” said my inter- 
locutor, "the dedication with 
which the university has 
worked on the sexual harass- 
ment policy...” 

There have been times 
when 1 wanted to throw my 
hands up in the air and my 
files nut the window. But 
there is always more to it than 
that. This year, we, as stu- 
dents. have accomplished 
things of which we should all 
be proud. 

Last year, a student bv the 
name of Eric Hoffslein found 
out about first year seminars 
being held at other universi- 
ties; small classes of first year 
students, working with pro- 
fessors on topics ranging from 
Understanding Tropical 
Biodiversity” to “Neo- 
Conservatism and Women’s 
Movements." Jen Small, last 
year's vp university affairs, 
worked with Eric to research 
and lobby for the establish- 
ment of first vear seminars at 
McGill. 

They passed through Sen- 
ate last fall, and the 199G-97 
calendar lists first year semi- 
nars among the course offer- 
ings. 

Four years ago, Fiona 
Deller and other campus ac- 
tivists called for a review of 
McGill’s sexual harassment 
policy, on the grounds that its 
procedures were unfair. Early 
in 1995, a group of students 
formally presented a draft 
policy on racial harassment to 
a McGill subcommittee. On 
March 20, 1996, the begin- 
nings of a policy on harass- 
ment and discrimination 
passed through Senate. 

The policy will address is- 
sues of racism, religious dis- 
crimination, heterosexism 
and homophobia, ageism, 
ableism, and all other grounds 
of discrimination prohibited 
by the Quebec Charter of Hu- 



man Rights. 

Moreover, the revised 
sexual harassment policy may 
come to Senate this month, 
which would allow both poli- 
cies to be passed in full. Also 
on March 20, Senate passed a 
policy for the accommodation 
of religious holy days, and on 
April 17, student senators will 
call for the establishment of a 
workgroup to look at the issue 
of sexual assault at McGill. 

Although it must be ac- 
knowledged that policies on 
their own are not sufficient, 
we have done more than cre- 
ate new stacks of paper. 
McGill has now proclaimed 
its commitment to honestly 



confronting issues of discrimi- 
nation and harassment on 
campus — and can be held to 
that commitment. These poli- 
cies will be printed in the 
1996-97 Green Book on Stu- 
dent Rights and Responsibili- 
ties. 

We are not always working 
in an ’’us-them” situation 
when we work in the univer- 
sity "system.” Although this 
is sometimes the case, the di- 
versity of views and politics 
within the James Administra- 
tion building, and the Univer- 
sity as a whole, became clear 
to me when I was working 
with some administrators and 
professors on shared agendas. 



All our projects this year have 
been at the very least helped, 
and in some cases created, by 
people who are not students 
but who are on our side. 

And while there are some 
at this University who think 
that if McGill does not priva- 
tise it may as well close the 
Roddick Gates, there are oth- 
ers who will resign before 
teaching or working at a pri- 
vate McGill. We are not with- 
out allies in this university. 

Moreover, our views have 
an importance which cannot 
be ignored; we are the ones 
who know what it is like to 
learn in the classrooms and 
continued on page 14 
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Have a good summer! 



We are open all summer so drop by and visit our store 
for all your computing needs. We're here to serve you. 



,A-t Packard Bell. 



Sun 



iHobotics 

lne intelligent Croce in Intonation Access 



I Apple 



M MOTOROLA 

tnhrmaUGr 



mmMCS 

McGill Computer Store 

Burnside Hall Room 112. Tel: 398-5025 Fax: 398-5185 
Electronic Mail: MCS@CC.McGill.CA 
http://www.mcgill.ca/mcs /«/oMcGill under Computing 



Don't miss our ‘8mb for $99’ Packard Bell Promo 

ON NOW UNTIL APRIL 19th! 



COURS DE LANGUE 

Pour réussir aujourd'hui dans 
un monde de plus en plus compétitif, 
il faut être en mesure de 
communiquer par-delà les barrières 
linguistiques et culturelles. Ceux et 
celles qui parlent plusieurs langues 
auront toujours les meilleures chances. 

Pour mieux comprendre et apprendre 
à connaître un peuple, son histoire 
et sa culture, la maîtrise de sa langue 
s'avère un outil indispensable. 

L'Europe des années 90: plus 
de 350 millions de personnes dont 
près d'un tiers parle l'allemand. C'est 
la clé de l'Europe centrale. 

Qu'attendez-vous pour l'apprendre 
aussi? Suivez l'exemple de milliers de 
Québécois et Québécoises qui ont déjà 
«apprivoisé» cette langue soi-disant si 
difficile! Vous verrez que l'apprentissage 
de l'allemand peut être facile et très 
amusant! 

Notre prochaine session de cours 
de langue débutera le 1 4 mai 1 996 
pour une durée de 6 semaines. 

Inscriptions^ au 10 mai 1996, 
de 9h à 18k 

LANGUAGE COURSES 

If you want to succeed in a world that is 
becoming more and more competitive, you have to 
be able to communicate across linguistic and cultural 
barriers. Those who speak severallanquages will always 
have an advantage The knowledge ofa foreign language 
is indispensable when trying to better understand a people, 
its history and its culture. 

Take Europe in the 1 990s: more than 350 million inhabitants 
of whom more ihan a third speak German! This language is the 
key to Central Europe. You can follow the example of thousands of 
other Quebeckers who already have learned this so-called "difficult" 
language and who have discovered that learning German can be great 

Our next session of language courses will start on May 1 4, 1 996 
Duration: 6 weeks. Registration: May 6-10,1996 9:00a.m. - 6:00 p.m. 

RENSEIGNEMENTS/INFORMATION: GOETHE - M ( J 

Fax: 499-0905 091 8 INSTITUT ‘^MONTRÉAL 

email: goelhe-institut.montreal.ur@uqam.ca 





Eggs-traordinary! 

How else could you describe the McGill Computer Store's 

Giant Easter Egg Hunt 



McGill Computer Store would like to thank 
the following companies for their generous 
support in making the 1996 Easter Egg Hunt 
an eggs-traordinary success! 
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B itter memories and a dining- 
room chair are the only two 

things that Elizabeth Gilday has to show 
for her years of service to McGill. Fired two years 
ago, she lives in a tiny apartment off Ste- 
Catherine’s street in Westmount, with a small gov- 
ernment pension and fewer hopes. 

The chair sits in the comer of her apartment, 
and the sharp McGill emblem on its black lac- 
quer drew my eye the first time I met Elizabeth 
Gilday, three weeks ago. 

The chair was a gift from the University com- 
munity to commemorate her twenty five years of 
service as a secretary and a clerk. 

Less than one year after she was given the chair, 
and had her photo taken with the Principal and 
the Dean, Gilday was fired from her job. 

The call came late one Friday night. The caller 
told her that she was being fired “for cause” — 
meaning no severance pay, and a greatly reduced 
pension. 

That is where the bitter memories start. 
According to the University, she was fired for 
poor service, “lack of diligence” and “negligence” 
at her job as a clerk in the general office of the 
Faculty of Education. Before she was fired, she 
was suspended without pay five times and lost 
over $4 000. 

Gilday, however, maintains that her termination 
came after a concerted four-year effort to have her 
fired. She feels that the suspensions were unjust, 
and the way they were implemented unfair. 

She also feels that her administrators never ad- 
equately took into account the fact that she suf- 
fers from multiple sclerosis (MS), a chronic dis- 
ease of the nervous system that causes double vi- 
sion, fatigue and loss of coordination. 

We talked for over four hours that first meeting, 
and I boarded the metro back to the university 
with a two-inch thick pile of documents. The pa- 
pers tell a depressing, confusing story — four years 
of disciplinary reprimands, handwritten replies 
and lawyer’s letters. 

Since no one from the administration directly 
involved in her story would talk with me, the only 
way to try and recreate her history is through a 
critical analysis of the documents. 

This is the story that emerges. It provides few 
answers, but raises one disturbing question: why 
did a twenty-five year member of the McGill com- 
munity suddenly find herself alone in her 
Westmount apartment, with only a black lacquer 
chair and bitter memories? 

The McGill Daily 
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The story of 
Elizabeth Gilday 




Following the trail 
The paper trail begins in early 
1990, with Gilday’s visit to a thera- 
pist. The appointment was sug- 
gested by her supervisor, April 
Caluori, and arranged through the 
University. Gilday assumed that 
the visit would help her address 
some of the issues raised in a work 
review earlier in the year. In a let- 
ter to the counsellor, the Univer- 
sity, however, stated that the in- 
terview was prompted by her 
“bouts of depression” and because 
her self-esteem had "declined rap- 
idly." 

When she arrived for the ap- 
pointment, she "found out that he 
was not a psychologist, but a psy- 
chiatrist (with) no mandate what- 
soever to interview me for my 
work habits," according to Gilday. 

Shocked that the University 
would diagnose her mental state, 
Gilday asked the director of Hu- 
man Resources at McGill to re- 
move the letter from her official 
file. The University refused to re- 
move the file, stating that since 
"the University paid the full cost 
of a medical appointment... the 
report should be retained by the 
University.” 

The report, however, vindi- 
cated Gilday’s claims that her 
work problems were not caused 
by mental problems. Rather, the 
doctor reported, her performance 
problems were caused by the re- 
strictions placed upon her by her 
MS. 

MS caused her occasional 
bouts of fatigue, double-vision 
and loss of feeling in her finger- 
tips, according to Gilday. The 
symptoms were exaggerated by 
the fact that in the stressful envi- 
ronment of a faculty office she had 
to enter data into computers, an- 
swer telephones and respond to 
student questions at the front 
counter. 

“I do feel that the fact that I 



have MS should be taken into con- 
sideration... my lack of speed in 
certain areas does have something 
to do with a physical problem that 
is beyond my control,” she wrotu 
to her supervisor shortly after the 
visit to the psychiatrist. 

However, there is little to sug- 
gest in the pile of documents that 
her supervisors responded to the 
reality of her condition. 

“Unsatisfactory perform- 
ance” 

Five days after she complained to 
the administration, Gilday re- 
ceived the first letter of reprimand 
of her twenty-year career at 
McGill. Caluori faulted her for 
"unsatisfactory performance” and 
the fact that sho had failed to fin- 
ish entering some data before leav- 
ing work on a Friday afternoon. 

Under the policy in place at the 
time, supervisors can implement 
"written reprimands" to disci- 
pline employees. However, the 
University must show "just and 
sufficient cause” and supply the 
"burden of proof.” Like future dis- 
ciplinary letters, Caluori's letter 
was placed in Gilday’s official file. 

Her next disciplinary letter 
came under Caluori’s replace- 
ment, Claude Lalande. Lalande 
would be her supervisor in the 
faculty offico until her termina- 
tion. 

In March of 1992, Lalande re- 
ceived a written complaint from 
Prof. Jacques Rebuffot, a profes- 
sor in the faculty. He stated that 
in a bulk-mailing of information, 
"at least 10 recipients... received 
empty envelopes.” Lalande 
turned to Gilday, who had fin- 
ished the job for clerks who had 
been called on to other tasks. 

He concluded that Gilday had 
performed her task "sluggishly 
and negligently” and that the 
whole affair was "an embarrass- 
ment for the faculty [and)... the 



University.” 

In her defense, Gilday pro- 
duced one of the empty envelopes 
that Prof. Rebuffot had given to 
Lalande. Sent to a professor in Al- 
berta, the envelope was post- 
marked March 21 — three days 
before Gilday says she was given 
the job to complete. 

Enter MUNASA 
She then went to the McGill Uni- 
versity Non-Academic Staff Asso- 
ciation (MUNASA) in an effort to 
prove her innocence. Although not 
a certified union, MUNASA rep- 
resents staff concerns to the ad- 
ministration. 

In this case, Stan Henry, the 
vice-president (liason) filed an 
official grievance with the Univer- 
sity, asking that the suspension 
letter be rescinded. 

"(T)his disciplinary letter is ill- 
founded, illegal, unjust and unfair 
and [MUNASA) requests that it be 
withdrawn from all personnel 
files," wrote Henry in late May of 
1992. 

Four days later, Gilday re- 
ceived another disciplinary letter. 
This time, Lalande alleged that 
she had made an error entering 
the marks of a student which, had 
it not been caught, "could easily 
have been omitted” from the 
graduation lists for Juno. 

He concluded that the error 
was due to her negligence, since 
“we cannot double-check each 
and every transaction you make” 
on the computers. This letter 
would cost her $119.75 — a one- 
day suspension without pay. 

But the very fact that the error 
was caught in time is proof that 
the system did work, claims 
Gilday. As well, this error did not 
cause any damage to the student. 
Ignorant of Gilday’s mistake, he 
successfully graduated in June. 

To prove her innocence, Gilday 
asked MUNASA to file another 
grievance over the second disci- 
plinary action. However, in late 
September, Prof. A.E. Wall, the 
Dean of the Faculty rejected her 
grievance. 

Two more disciplinary letters 
followed in the next academic 
year. In October, Lalande sus- 
pended Gilday for three days 
without pay because of the late 
completion of a stationery inven- 
tory. Then, in late January, Gilday 
was suspended for five days with- 
out pay because she had failed to 
send an urgent batch of faxes to 
local schools by five o’clock, an- 
nouncing the cancellation of a 
meeting at the faculty the next 
day. 

"This caused great embarrass- 
ment to [a committee member] and 
an embarrassment to the faculty," 
Lalande wroto in the disciplinary 

Continued on page 36 
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My degree is a source of pride. 
My diploma from ITI is a source of 

INCOME. 



Will Booth holds a B.Sc. Irom Acadia University and a diploma Irom ITI 
Will now works lor Information Systems Management Corp., an IBM company. 
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You've got a university degree. But you know you 
Jt. could be doing so much more with it than you are 
right now. You'd like a challenging, well-paying job 
^ with a future. If this sounds familiar... you owe it to 
yourself to look into ITI. 

Ottawa's Information Technology Institute - or ITI - 
W\ offers a unique 9-month program that takes university 
> s 9 rfl 4s from a broad range of backgrounds and gives 
y. l them the information technology training that today's 
/ companies are looking for. 

It's a proven program. Find out more about it today. 
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YOUR SPRINGDOARD TO 



! SUCCESS IN THE NEW ECONOMY. 



Call for a brochure, or to 
REGISTER FOR OUR FREE 
INFORMATION SEMINAR! 
t-800-939-4484 
Program includes courses in Novell, UNIX, 
Visual Basic, Oracle, PowerBuilder, Object 
Oriented Design and Analysis, and much more. 
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labs and libraries of McGill. 
People who have been sitting 
on committees since 1976 of- 
ten forget that it is now 1996; 
we never do. 

There is a certain power 
that comes with being a stu- 
dent working within the Uni- 
versity. On the one hand, we 
can go to meetings. On the 
other hand, we can go to ral- 
lies. McGill does not pay our 
salaries; if anything, the rela- 
tionship is reversed. Wo can 
play the game as long as it 
works for us, and then wo can 
find another way to play. 

If wo cannot afford to ho at 
a university where tuition is 
$15,000, discrimination and 
harassment go unchallenged, 
and learning is not taken seri- 
ously, then we definitely can- 
not afford to bo apathetic. 
There is a Hebrew folk song 
which states that “The work 
is not for you to finish, but you 
are also not free to desist from 
it.” Let’s get to it. 






TODAY 

• Montréal Press Club is 
hosting a seminar on First 
Nations and the Media, to fea- 
ture Ellon Gabriel, Mohawk 
spokesperson during the Oka 
crisis. 1830h; Europa Hotel, 
1240 Drummond. Admission 
free. 342-4640 

• Take Back the Night is 
hosting a planning meeting for 
its September march; 
Concordia Women’s Centre, 
1455 DeMaisonneuve W. 18h. 
All women welcome. 



BEYOND 

• Faubourg Ste. Catherine 
presents an alternative health 
fair, demonstrating natural 
health products and thera- 
pies. Specialists to speak. 12- 
14 April; 1616 Ste. Catherine 
W. 

• Santropol Roulant/ 
Meals on Wheels food charity 
staging benefit show, 
Stornaway Gallery, April 19. 
Requesting artwork, music, 
etc., on topic of food. Call 
promptly, 284-9335. 

• Multiple Sclerosis Soci- 
ety seeks volunteers for May 
9-12 carnation fund drive. Dif- 
ferent tasks available. 849- 
7591 

• Lome Scodnick gives an 
acoustic performance at the 
Yellow Door, April 19 and, 
live with band, at Gert’s on 
May 3rd. 



ONGOING 

• Weekly Jazz Extravagan- 
zas at Istart, Sundays, 2030h. 
263 St. Antoine W., admission 



$5. Various talented ensem- 
bles. 

• Montréal Chest Centre is 
offering a 8-week programme 
to help smokers quit. Mon- 
days, 3650 St. Urbain, 18h- 
20li Starting April 15 
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Recognising aboriginal \l8 

knowledge \ 

Universities across Canada implement Aboriginal 
by Derek Fung Studies programme... so why not McGill? 



F ranz Fanon’s book 
Wretched of the Earth 
analysed the colonial 
constructs in society: "Coloni- 
alism is not merely satisfied 
with holding a people in its 
grip and emptying the na- 
tive’s brain of all form and 
content. By a kind of per- 
verse logic, it turns to the 
past of an oppressed people, 
and distorts, disfigures and A 
destroys it.” Ê, 

Looking at the marginal WZ 
status that Canada’s educa- Ik 
tional system gives to abo- frj 
riginal knowledge, Fanon’s Fj 
words are perhaps reveal- *■- 
ing. V 

From kindergarten up, » 
First Nations’ traditions and 1 
histories are either ignored J 
or dealt with in a cursory 1 
manner. This attitude con-^ 
tinues into the university * 
level, where institutions such 
as McGill remain largely si- 
lent on the issue of aboriginal 
studies. 

McGill’s attitude is perhaps 
best summed up by the way 
questions on why native stud- 
ies are not more prominent at 
the university arc dismissed. 



For Rodney Bobbiwash of 
the First Nation’s House at the 
University of Toronto, the lack 
of Aboriginal studies at Cana- 
da’s bastions of higher learn- 
ing are an unacceptable 



traditions, Trent’s programme their own programmes, 
has an Aboriginal Education In conjunction with the 
Council. University of Regina, the Fed- 

According to Don eration of Saskatchewan In- 
McCaskell, a professor in dian Chiefs helped found the 
Trent’s Native Studies depart- Indian Federated College. 



place to accept transfer cred- 
its to allow students from 
other universities to study at 
the Institute. 



Ü 



ment, this council has "repre- 
sentatives from aboriginal 
_ communities and or- 
ganisations that run 
the programme." 
The Trent pro- 
gramme is comprised of 
three parts. Students are re- 



Indian Federated College. Does McGill measure up? 

Similarly, the Union of B.C. Disappointingly, McGill does 
Indian Chiefs have estab- not have a Native Studies pro- 



lished their own institution 
outside of the university 
structure. In 1991, a general 
assembly of aboriginal people 
in B.C. decided to create a 



gramme equivalent to the ones 
in place at universities like 
Trent. 

Susann Allnut, Adminis- 
trative Assistant at the Office 
of Native and Northern Edu- 



three parts. Students are re- post-secondary institution to of Native and Northern Edu- 
quired to take courses in the teach the principles of self- cation in the Faculty of Edu- 

areas of academic, cul- 

knowledge! 1 appHed a kind of P erver se logic, it turns to 

The cultural courses the past of an oppressed people, and dis- 

eiteL h retec"trad V i e torts ’ disfi 8 ures and destroys it.” 

tional cultural activities — Franz Fanon 



tural and applied 
knowledge. , 

The cultural courses tn 
are taught by native 
elders and reflect tradi- 
tional cultural activities 
of First Nations people. 

Trent is one of the few univer- 
sities to give tenure to native 
Elders, recognising that not all 



u t 

"(Aboriginal Studies] is 
important in terms of its his- 
torical, sociological and po- 
litical aspects. How can we 
teach the history of this coun- 
try without looking at native 
people and their contribu- 



irent is one ol the tew univer- government, 
sities to give tenure to native Between 1993 and 1994 , 
Elders, recognising that not all the Federal government began 
knowledge is gleaned from to fund the Institute of Indig- 
books. enous Government, which 

was in full swing by 1995. 

Situations at other univer- “We need people trained to 
silios fulfill leadership roles in light 

Other post secondary institu- of treaty negotiations,” stated 
tions, from Concordia Univer- Wendv Ancell, librarian at the 
sity in Montreal to the Univer- Institute, 
sity of Northern British Co- "(The Institute is] fully au- 



“ Aboriginal Studies is important in terms 
of its historical, sociological and political 
aspects. How can we teach the history of 
this country without looking at native peo- 
ple and their contributions?” 

— Rodney Bobbiwash, First Nations 
House, University of Toronto 



cation, states that the depart- 
ment offers a Certificate in 
First Nations and Inuit Edu- 
cation but prospective teach- 
ers still have to do a regular 
certification program that 
does not address aboriginal 
concerns. 

Upon consultation of the 
academic calendar, the pro- 
gram had few courses specifi- 
cally dealing with Native 



"I don’t know why, I just 
come here," was the response 
given bv the History Depart- 
ment’s Professor Desmond 
Morton, when asked about the 
lack of native studies at 
McGill. 

Vice Principal Academic 
Bill Chan seemed to think that 
McGill has done enough. He 
pointed to the Native and 
Northern Education program 
offered through the Faculty of 
Education. 

However, the blaring real- 
ity is that McGill has a long 
way to go in being responsi- 
ble to aboriginal knowledge. 

“We have to recognise the 
fact that aboriginal contribu- 
tions are not talked about [in 
the university]," comments 
Renee Shilling, the Aboriginal 
Student Representative to the 
Canadian Federation of Stu- 
dents (CFS). 

The McGill Daily 



tions?" he asks. 

One university breaks 
ground 

But despite McGill’s recalci- 
trance, other universities in 
Canada are recognising abo- 
riginal studies as important to 
their curriculum and are mov- 
ing to create aboriginal stud- 
ies programs. 

In 1969, Trent University 
became the first university in 
the country to implement a 
programme which focuses on 
aboriginal study. 

Currently, 250 native stu- 
dents and about as many non- 
native students are part of this 
programme which offers a 
Bachelor and Masters degree 
and will soon add a Ph.D. 

Recognising the necessity 
of aboriginal people taking 
part in directing any study of 
their histories, cultures and 



sity of Northern British Co- “(The Institute is] fully au- cally dealing with Native 
umbia, are beginning to fol- tonomous. Everything is Studies, even though Allnut 

low Trent’s lead. taught from a First Nations added that they are “taught bv 

Last December, the Uni- perspective," she continued. First Nations and Inuit teach- 

versity of Toronto approved Currently, the programme ers.” 

a native studies major pro- offers eleven course, ranging In light of this, it seems that 

gramme, as did Concordia from the history of First Na- McGill has overlooked the 

three years ago tions, colonisation and de- importance of an aboriginal 

One aspect that both the colonization, to record man- studies programme com- 

Trent programme and the agement. pletely. In a drive to downsize 

more recent programs are By 1998, the Institute hopes and watch the bottom line, 

attempting to address, is the to add a degree programme to University administrators 

importance of native spir- the presently offered diploma have forgotten that this coun- 

ituality in aboriginal knowl- programme. try was not constructed in a 

e( 8 ( T Right now, 27 students are vacuum by European immi- 

Shilling commented that enrolled in the programme, of grants alone, 

such programmes allow "abo- which roughly 95 per cent are Today, Canadian society is 
riginal people to learn more aboriginal people. It is hoped as much a product of aborigi- 
about their history and culture that more non-native students nal traditions and knowledoe 
which isn’t offered in other b 



dü "TWs 0n 's something “ We have t0 recognise the fact that 

about me (as a native stu- aboriginal contributions are not talked 
dent], it means that I have -i „ 

some importance," added about [in the University], 

Bobbiwash. — Renee Shilling, the Aboriginal Stu- 

programmes are not only dent Representative to the Canadian 
relevant for aboriginal P e°- Federation of Students 

pies. Bobbiwash pointed 
out that native studies are 

"important for non-native stu- will enroll in the institute to as European ones, 
dents... not all knowledge is help build bridges of under- McGill needs to join other 
tound in the library.” standing and support between universities in Canada who 

native and non-native coin- have begun to rectify what 
Doing il for themselves inimitiés. And within two may be called a condeinnable 
Leaving aside leadership from years, the institute hopes to practice of ignoring the his- 
the universities, First Nations offer services to between 90 tory, contributions traditions 
communities have begun to and 120 students. and lives of aboriginal peo'- 

take the initiative to develop Structures are being put in pies. 



as European ones. 

McGill needs to join other 
universities in Canada who 
have begun to rectify what 
may be called a condeinnable 
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by M-J Milloy 



T wenty-years ago, the 
fire-fight at Pine Ridge 
spelled the end of the 
most radical and militant 
native political movement 
since Crazy Horse. It also 
marked the beginnings of 



targeted radical movements 
for social and political 
change. The book is a har- 
rowing account of how the 
most radical of the political 
movements to arise from the 
1960s — not only AIM, but 
the Black Panthers, radical 
feminist groups and Latino/ 
a groups in the barrios of the 
southwestern US — were re- 
pressed and their members 
incarcerated and, some- 
times, killed. 

His next book, Struggle for 
the Land, established some 
of the main themes that 



cultural forces that maintain 
that political reality today. 

Fantasies of the Master 
Race is another controversial 
work that examines the cul- 
tural texts of American im- 
perialism. As the title sug- 
gests, it is not a work for the 
squeamish or anyone with a 
comfortable attachment to 
the dominant mythology of 
the creation of the United 
States or Canada. 

By re-analysing figures 
like Carlos Castaneda, Ayn 
Rand, and major and minor 
professors of American his- 



You cannot separate the cultural preparation and condi- 
tioning of understanding and the implementation of 
actual policy. All of these ingredients are important 
when you look at the campaign of colonisation that was 
waged and is being waged. Cultural underpinnings are 
as important as the utilisation of firearms. They are two 
facets of the same phenomena of the use of power. 



Ward Churchill’s involve- 
ment in radical native poli- 
tics. 

Leonard Peltier is the 
most well-known of all of 
the native participants at 
Pine Ridge. Imprisoned for 
a crime he did not commit, 
he has become symbolic of 
the American government’s 
campaign to suppress the 
American Indian Move- 
ment (AIM) and the native 
campaign towards self-de- 
termination. 

But Peltier is just one of a 
number of native activists to 
emerge from the fire-fight at 
Pine Ridge. Ward Churchill 
— at the time a 20 year old 
from the Cherokee nation 
and new to AIM — also par- 
ticipated in the defense of 
the Lakota Nation against the 
interests of the American 
government and uranium 
companies at Pine Ridge. 

Since then, Churchill has 
moved into the academy as 
a professor at the Centre for 
Ethnicity and Race in 
America at the University of 
Colorado at Boulder. 

Although he has moved 
from the marginal and 
threatened encampments of 
a radical native political 
group to the conservative 
and ’acceptable’ grounds of 
a university campus, 
Churchill has lost none of 
the spirit that infused the 
demands and actions of AIM. 

Over his 20 year academic 
career, Churchill has written 
three books which are cen- 
tral to radical native politi- 
cal movements in Canada 
and the United States. 

His most well-known 
hook came directly from his 
experience as a leading 
member of AIM. The 
COINTELPRO Papers is an 
examination of the FBI pro- 
gramme, COINTELPRO, that 



Churchill would explore in 
his ensuing works. Through 
case studies from the 
Lubicon Cree in Alberta to 
the Oneida Nation of upper 
New York State, Churchill 



documents the theft and 
colonisation of native land 
and resources. 

Two tenets emerge most 
clearly from the book — that 
colonisation and repression 
is not an historical act, but 
continues to this day, and 
that the writing of the history 
of the United States and 
Canada is a political act de- 
signed to obscure the illegal 
occupation of much of North 
America today. 

Since Struggle for the 
Land was published, 
Churchill has moved from 
examining the historical 
means of colonisation to the 



tory, Churchill argues that 
the contemporary writing of 
the history of native people 
and their struggles is an in- 
tegral part of maintaining 
the “seamless system of in- 



ternal colonisation" in North 
America. 

The Daily spoke with 
Churchill about his works 
and his ideas by telephone 
from his office in Boulder. 



Daily: You talk quite openly 
about the conquest of what 
we call North America as 
genocide. If the scale and 
structure of this warrants the 
title — and I believe that it 
does — why is it not recog- 
nised as such by governments 
and academics ? 

Ward Churchill: The sim- 
plest response to that, since 




it involves a number of 
things about the intellectual 
and cultural context of the 
non-natives, is to compare 
that to the history of the Sec- 
ond World War. The simplest 
response to that is that the 
Germans lost the war. 

Had Germany won the 
Second World War, the 
dominant history of that war 
would have been written in 
a dramatically different man- 
ner. 

Vbu write in Struggle for the 
Land that the United States is 
the " most seamless system of 
internal colonisation on the 
planet. " How does Canada 
compare to this system ? 

Canada is less seamless, it 
is more in flux. It has not 
caught up to the American 
model. However, the fact of 
the matter is that the Cana- 



The punctuation to all of 
these incidents was the di- 
rect and overwhelming ap- 
plication of military force, 
and the intervention by gov- 
ernments into the internal 
affairs of native nations. 

And this is another exam- 
ple of how the government 
has turned the idea of justice 
on its head. At no time in 
Oka or in British Columbia 
did the non-native govern- 
ments ever question their 
right to be on the land, or go 
back and attempt to recon- 
struct some explanation for 
their ownership of the land. 

Instead, the dominant co- 
lonial power turned it 
around, and created ‘owners’ 
and ‘claimers’. You’ve got a 
set of owners that cannot 
show the basis of their title 
to the land. And they say that 
the natives have "land 



Academia and the con 

JHAGLJTuS 



dian judiciary has been 
drawing quite heavily on the 
Marshall decision of the 
right of discovery. 

Marshall inverted the 
whole notion of rights and 
discovery. By quoting so 
heavily from that decision, 
the Canadian system is mov- 
ing more towards the Ameri- 
can model. 

In Canada there have 
been a number of native po- 
litical movements in the last 
decade — here I'm thinking of 
Mohawk traditionalism at 
Kahnawake and 

Kahnasatake, as well as the 
encampment at Gustafsen 
Lake by the Defenders of the 
Shushwap Nation — that have 
defined the conflict between 
native nations and settler 
states in ways similar to your 
own, in terms of theft and 
colonisation. 

Do you see any parallels be- 
tween what went down in 
Canada, and your own expe- 
rience with AIM at Pine Ridge? 

Yeah, there are a number 
of parallels. Probably most 
salient is the arrogance with 
which the provincial and Ot- 
tawa governments dealt with 
the ‘problems’ of Indian 
rights and self determina- 
tion.... 

The methodologies that 
were used were ‘buying off' 
by the colonial government 
of one group of natives 
against another. The pur- 
chased group were the “le- 
gitimate" governing Indians 
against an unrepresentative 
“fringe group”. 



claims" to their own terri- 
tory. If there is any entity on 
this territory that is claiming 
land, it is Canada. 

It seems that in your earlier 
works, you set about to 
deconstruct the orthodox his- 
torical basis for the physical 
colonisation of native nations. 
In your later works, it seems 
that you have moved more 
into analysing the cultural and 
academic underpinnings of 
that enterprise... 

Well, you really can’t 
separate the two — they have 
to he seen together. You can- 
not separate the cultural 
preparation and condition- 
ing of understanding and the 
implementation of actual 
policy. All of these ingredi- 
ents are important when you 
look at the campaign of colo- 
nisation that was waged and 
is being waged. Cultural un- 
derpinnings are as important 
as the utilisation of firearms. 
They are two facets of the 
same phenomena of the use 
of power. 

Fantasies of the Master 
Race spends a lot of time dis- 
cussing various academic 
works that have portrayed 
native people and histories 
in various ways, and have 
become facets of that 
"same phenomena.' What 
has been the role of 
academia and 'knowledge' 
in creating this seamless co- 
lonial order ? 

The project of these pro- 
fessors in the academy is one 
of obfuscating the historical 
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Coalition pour l’activisme à McGill 
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La Guerre aux points noirs 



Nouvelle 

Emmanuelle Latraverse 

F ace à l’apathie générale, ou alors au désespoir 
t]ui semble animer les étudiants et étudiantes de 
McGill face à la restructuration qui s’abat sur 
l’université, un groupe activiste a vu le jour : la 
Coalition pour l’activisme à McGill ( CAM ). 

« Nous sommes un groupe “ombrelle” qui veut 
mobiliser tous les groupes de pression qui sont 
souvent trop petits pour avoir un poids significatif, 
explique Matt Lederman de la CAM. On veut 
obliger l’administration de l’Université à 
commencer a écouter les étudiants et les 
professeurs. » La CAM organise d’ailleurs une 
démonstration le 12 avril prochain pour inciter les 
gens à s’impliquer plus activement et pour les 
informer des implications réelles de la 
restructuration. Elle fait également circuler une 
Pétition pour réclamer la formation d’États 
Généraux à McGill visant à une meilleure 
participation et coopération de la communauté 
mcgilloise devant la restructuration de l’université. 

La CAM est particulièrement inquiète de 
I attitude dirigiste de la haute administration 
mcgilloise à ce sujet. Selon les membres de la 
coalition, « cette approche mine l’accessibilité et la 
qualité de notre éducation. » La coalition 
préférerait plutôt voir une approche démocratique 
où tous les membres de la communauté 
universitaire auraient leur mot à dire. 

La démarche de la CAM est fondée sur trois 
principes : la diversité académique, la 

responsabilité de l’administration face aux 
étudiants et étudiantes et la prise de pouvoir de la 
classe étudiante au sein d’une redéfinition de son 
rôle à l’Université. 



« Shapiro ne croit pas que l’Université est pour les 
étudiants pour les étudiants. C’est très fâchant quand 
on considère le rôle essentiel que jouent les étudiants 
dans une université et surtout, quand on regarde les 
petites affiches partout sur le campus vantant 
l’importance de l’étudiant à McGill », ajoute Matt 




Lederman. Selon lui, l'administration procède comme 
si clic était la seule à savoir ce qui était bon pour les 
étudinats et étudiantes. Pourtant ces derniers 
devraient avoir l’opportunité de fournir des critiques 
constructives afin d’améliorer l’éducation qui leur est 
offerte. Surtout, ces derniers devraient être écoutés, 
« ce qui n’est certainement pas le cas en ce 
moment », poursuit Lars Roscnblum, un autre 
membre de la CAM. 

Les membres de la CAM croient que la mission 
de l’université ne devrait pas être strictement de 
produire des scientifiques étroits d’esprit, mais 
devrait aussi procurer une atmosphère où les 
étudiants et étudiantes peuvent apprendre ù être 
des citoyens moraux, bien informés, conscientisés. 
« C’est pourquoi il faut absolument arrêter le 
syndrome des petits points noirs dans le calendrier 
des cours », poursuit Matt Lederman. Ce 
phénomène illustre bien comment le processus de 
restructuration coupe dans les cours qui intéressent 
les étudiants et étudiantes et restreint ainsi leurs 
options, surtout en ce qui concerne les programmes 
multidisciplinaires qui se voient ainsi menacés. 
« Avec toutes ces coupures de programmes et une 
augmentation des frais de scolarité, les étudiants 
vont payer plus pour moins d’options », conclut 
Matt Lederman. 

En tant que membres de la communauté 
mcgilloise, qui avons beaucoup à perdre dans ce 
processus de restructuration, il faut s’impliquer 
activement. Quel meilleur début que de participer 
à la démonstration du 12 avril sur les marches de 
l’édifice des Arts ! 

Pour plus d’informations : Matt Lederman au 284- 
7373, Lars Roscnblum au 286-0738 et QPIRG au 
398-7432. 



Célébrations du i75ème: objectifs et espoirs 



Nouvelle 

Jean-Sébastien Jetté 

L e 31 mars 1996 marquait 
officiellement le 175ème anniversaire 
de l’Université McGill. Quelques 
activités ont déjà eu lieu pour marquer cet 
événement, telles que le Carnaval d’hiver, des 
conférences et diverses présentations. À 
travers celles-ci, l’aspect francophone des 
festivités est bien représenté, notamment 
dans le but d’attirer l’attention et l’intérêt 
d’une plus grande partie de Québécois et de 
Québécoises de tous les milieux. 

Sous le thème « McGill au Québec », on a 
misé sur plusieurs événements pour inciter 
les communautés francophone, anglophone 
et étrangère à se familiariser davantage avec 
cette institution quasi-bicentenaire. Selon 
Karl Jarosiewicz, relationniste et responsable 



des festivités, «il est important d’envoyer le 
message que McGill fait partie du Québec. 
Qu’on fait partie de la communauté et qu’on 
n’est pas un petit oasis séparé du reste». C’est 
donc selon cette idée directrice que la 
structure des activités a été développée. 

Les activités majeures à venir sur le campus 
de l’Université sont les congrès de l’ACRS 
(Association canadienne des rédacteurs 
scientifiques) et de l’ACFAS (Association 
canadienne-française pour l’avancement des 
sciences). M. Jarosiewicz est 
particulièrement fier d’accueillir cette 
conférence «monstre», la deuxième plus 
importante organisée à McGill. Cette 
rencontre qui réunira en tout 5000 
congressistes, aidera sûrement à la diffusion 
de l’invitation lancée à la population. 
D’autant plus intéressant est le fait que le 
congrès de l’AFCAS se déroulera 



uniquement en français. «Ce n’est pas du 
toujours évident de trouver tant de 
conférenciers francophones. C’est notre 
“gros” événement francophone cette année » 
souligne M. Jarosiewicz. 

À la mi-septembre aura lieu l’activité 
familiale par excellence : la journée porte- 
ouverte. Lors de cet événement, les facultés 
et départements seront tous invités à 
préparer des expositions et des visites 
guidées de leurs pavillons respectifs. Ainsi, 
tous les Montréalais pourront découvrir le 
campus du centre-ville. 

La participation des médias sera aussi 
nécessaire pour assurer la publicité du 
175ème. C’est pourquoi on pourra bientôt 
voir de la publicité dans les journaux 
annonçant les événements et invitant les 
gens à y participer. Le site Internet de 
l’université présente aussi un calendrier 



détaillé des différentes activités. Plusieurs 
personnalités de marque, telles que Jean 
Chrétien et Julie Fayette (ingénieure et 
astronaute ayant étudiée à McGill), ont été 
invitées à se joindre aux festivités. Bref, rien 
n’a été laissé au hasard pour assurer un 
succès à ces festivités. 

Finalement, plusieurs conférences sur des 
sujets variés auront lieu tout au long de 
l’année, incluant une bonne proportion de 
présentations en français. Comme l’indique 
M. Jarosiewicz « on veut garder le 25% de 
population étudiante francophone et on 
espère même l’augmenter. C’est pourquoi on 
travaille en ce sens dans l’organisation des 
activités. » C’est avec cette philosophie que 
les fêtes du 175èmc anniversaire pourront 
renforcer les liens entre McGill et la 
collectivité, et ainsi continuer à promouvoir 
l’éducation et le savoir. 
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Le McGill Daily Français s'est rendu au Cégep Maisonneuve afin de 
connaître l’opinion des jeunes sur l'Université McGill. 
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Qu'est-ce que l'Université McGill représente pour vous ? 



i 



« Pour moi, le seul inconvénient, c’est 
l’anglais. Mais j’aimerais beaucoup y 
aller même si c’est une université plus 
exigeante. » 

Annie Sénéchal, Sciences de lit santé 




« J’aimerais beaucoup y aller pour 
le Département de Musique. Pour 
moi l’anglais n’est pas une barrière; 
au contraire c’est un bon moyen 
pour l’apprendre. » 

Valérie Clément, Hygiène dentaire 



« C’est une université trop « high 
class ». Elle ne m’intéresse pas. » 
Stéphanie Lamourcux, Sciences lui- 





« Pour l’instant McGill n’est pas un 
choix pour moi. Je n’aime pas cet envi- 
ronnement anglophone fermé mais 
j’aimerais peut-être y faire une maîtrise 
en littérature française plus tard ». 

Simon Duguay, Sciences humaines psy- 
chologie 



McGill et les francophones : 
une histoire d'amour... 



NOUVELLE 



Michel Tremblay 



C ’est à partir de 1 960 que les 
autorités de l’Université 
McGill commencent à 
s’intéresser au fait francophone 
dans leur institution. Cette nou- 
velle vague d’intérêt allait coïnci- 
der avec la révolution de l’amour 
libre et des tulipes dans les cheveux. 
Pendant cette même période, de 
1%0 à 1970, les Francophones qui 
constituent la majorité de la popu- 
lation du Québec revendiquent la 
place qui leur est due. 

Dans ce même ordre d’idée, de 
nombreuses manifestations ont eu 
lieu à McGill, dont celle du 28 mars 
1969 en faveur d’une francisation 
de l’Université. Mille personnes en 
tout s’étaient déplacé pour cette 
occasion. Les organisateurs de la 
manifestation, le professeur de 
sciences politiques de McGill, Stan- 
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« L’Université a une bonne répu- 
tation mais elle ne m’intéresse pas 
parce que c’est anglais. Mais j’irais 
si je pouvais bien réussir en an- 
glais. » 

Evelyne Vallée, Sciences pures 



Le McGill Daily français encourage la repro- 
uction de ses articles originaux à condition 
'en mentionner la source (sauf dans le cas 
d'articles et illustrations dont les droits avaient 
uparavant été réservés, incluant les articles 
e CUP et de la PEQ). Les opinions exprimées 
ans ces pages ne reflètent pas 
nécessairement celles de l'Université McGill. 
L'équipe du Daily n'endosse pas 
nécessairement les produits dont la publicité 
parait (Lins ce journal. Imprimé par H.C. Graph- 
ics inc. 

Le Daily est membre fondateur de la Cana- 
dian University Press ( CUP ). de la Presse 
étudiante du Québec ( PEQ ), de Publi-Peq 

Imprimé sur du papier recyclé à 20 p cent 
ISSN 1192-4608 
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ley Gray et Roger Lemieux, le pré- 
sident de la Ligue pour l’intégra- 
tion scolaire, croyaient que les An- 
glophones prenaient trop de place 
dans les universités et en laissait 
trop peu aux Francophones. 

A cette époque, la proportion 
d’étudiants et étudiantes franco- 
phones à McGill n’était que de 10 
pour cent de la population étu- 
diante totale. 

Une plus grande admission des 
francophones au cours de la décen- 
nie suivante fait augmenter ce 
pourcentage à 18%. Cette aug- 
mentation s’explique entre autre 
par la supériorité des programmes 
offert par l’Université. L’attrait éga- 
lement pour les étudiants et étu- 
diantes francophones de bien maî- 
triser la langue anglaise rend l’Uni- 
versité McGill des plus attrayantes. 

Fendant la même période, les 
Francophones de McGill obtien- 
nent certains droits, tels que celui 
de pouvoir remettre leurs travaux 
en français et la mise sur pied 
d’un journal français qui 
existe toujours aujourd'hui 
et que vous lisez présente- 
ment. 

À l’heure actuelle, les 
Francophones consti- 
tuent 20 pour cent du 



« Je considère que c’est une bonne université et que c’est un bon 
moyen pour devenir bilingue. J’aimerais y aller mais je ne crois pas 
qu’il y ait un programme de communication et c’est vers quoi j’aime- 
rais me diriger. ». 

Julie Allaire, Sciences humaines psychologie 
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Le texte qui suit comporte intentionnellement des fautes, plus ou moins graves. Ces fautes sont, en 
fait, le fruit de ce que nous, correcteurs, avons recueilli le plus fréquemment au cours de nos multiples 
lectures. 



Entrer en contacte avec des gens qu'on ne connais pas nescésite une certaine iniciative. Mais il s'ajit 
de l'une des fonction principales d’un journaliste. Cela demande à ce qu'il n'est pas d’hésitement. entre 
autre, façe à un téléphone. En générale, il est fort paussible que cet aisance exige plusieures années de 
pratique. Toutefois, certains ont rejetté cette théorie: «je n'hadère pas à cette affirmation ». rétor- 
que tf.Çj. (journaliste souhaitant resté annongme). Quand est-il vraiment PSurprenamment. il g a 
toujours l’exeption qui confirme la règle: atteindre sa cgble. traiter d'un sujet interressant. pas du tout 
hazardeux. et optenir l'appuie de son rédacteur en chef dès son premier article. Ça s'apelle le talant 
91 n'en demeurre pas moins que les journalistes sont libres décrire sur ce qui les touches: les propo- 
sitions qu'ils ont émisent soi it toujours écoi iter avec attentioi i Cavis supplémentère du rédacteur ei i 
chef peut conduire a tourner certaines phrases différammentfnottamment quand celle-ci dépassent 
quatre lignes.. .). Tant qu'il à choisit et démontrer ses idées, il a la «suprématie». 

jamais au paravant on n'avit déscerner ce genre de pris. Toutefois, le junj des correcteurs à décider 
de faire les contes, sans aucune amalgamation. 91 en a donc conclus ce qui suit: 
les journalistes du McQill Dailg français poursuiveront leur travail d'information, aux niveaux local, 
national et inter nationnal. dès la rentrée prochaine. 



Nous vous remercions de nous avoir donné du travail. 

Sai idrii ie Simoi n ict. pour l'équipe des correcteurs (et correctrices peut-être?). 
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Situation de l’institution universitaire 



L Université devenue moule à gâteaux 



RÉSERVEZ DÈS ËliiT ! 

Photo par Alexandra Bolduc 



E n ces temps de vache 
maigre ( et folle, nous 
dit-on ), il serait grand 
temps de s’interroger sur 
1 institution que nous 
fréquentons chaque jour, c’est-à- 
dire l’université. En tant 
qu’établissemcnt d’études 
supérieures, serait-elle atteinte, 
elle aussi, de « productivité » ? 

Force est d’admettre que 
l’université a bien changé. Elle 
qui fut d’abord une institution 
ecclésiastique, qui s’est ensuite 
ouverte à tous les champs de 
connaissance ( tout en restant 
fermée à beaucoup de 

personnes ), qui enfin a daigné 
répondre à l’appel de 

l’universalité, la voilà devenue, 
en 1996, le moule à gâteaux de la 
société. 

Le moule à gâteaux ? Tout à 
fait. Autrefois, l’université était 
un endroit privilégié pour 
scruter le monde à la loupe, le 
critiquer et surtout le repenser. 
Un foyer d’idées nouvelles, de 
débats d’opinion, où une élite 
intellectuelle s’interrogeait sans 
cesse sur une meilleure 
conception de la société. Mais 
aujourd’hui l’université est 
devenue un des principaux 
instruments du système : plutôt 



que de former des libres penseurs 
capables d’agir avec objectivité, 
polyvalence et ouverture 
d’esprit, elle produit des 
étudiants et des étudiantes en 
fonction des besoins de la 
société. On ne demande plus aux 
jeunes de repenser la société mais 
d’étudier pour s’y adapter dans 
sa forme actuelle. 

Combien de fois avons-nous 
entendu une personne de notre 
entourage dire qu’elle s’en 
allait dans tel ou tel domaine 
parce qu’il y avait des 
« débouchés », des 
« ouvertures » ? Est-ce trop 
fort de dire que l’université est 
devenue un moulin à fabriquer 
des professionncls-les ? Et que 
penser de tous ceux et celles 
qui ne se passionnent même 
pas pour leur sujet d’étude, 
c’est-à-dire pour leur future 
profession ? 

Il est inquiétant et dramatique 
de constater le nombre 
d’universitaires assis sur les 
bancs d’école pour le simple 
bout de papier qui les attend en 
fin de parcours. À les regarder, on 
constaste sans l’ombre d’un 
doute, que l’objectif de 
l’érudition a été délaissé. On 
peut s’interroger sur les facteurs 



responsables d’une telle 
dégénérescence. 

D’abord, il serait trop simple 
de crier à un abâtardissement de 
la population. Notre génération 
n’est ni moins intelligente, ni 
moins capable que les 
précédentes. Elle désire 
seulement moins se cultiver. 
C’est tout ! 

Le problème fondamental, c’est 
que l’université n’a pas su 
échapper au mot d’ordre général 
de productivité et de 
spécialisation. Ce facteur de 
dénaturalisation de l’université 
est imputable à la société elle- 
même. Après tout, l’université est 
une institution. Et une 
institution est, par définition, 
une structure qui représente la 
société. Si lcelle-ci prend de 
mauvais plis, ses institutions les 
prendront également. 
L’université s’est prise le doigt 
dans l’engrenage; aujourd’hui le 
mal est fait. 

Les politiques budgétaires des 
universités témoignent bien de 
ce profond changement de 
philosophie. Bien sûr elles ont 
contribué à accélérer le 
processus : elles ont fait en sorte 
que l’on s’est vu pressé de 
produire du « concret », de 



montrer les résultats explicites de 
trois ou quatre années 
universitaires. 

Cependant, à leur décharge, il 
faut concéder que les restrictions 
budgétaires sont des 
répercussions à un problème 
extérieur. En vérité, les 
universités cessent d’être 
subventionnées dans les 
domaines où on ne peut 
constater un effet rapide et direct 
sur la société. 

Qu’on le veuille ou non, l’accès 
universel à l’université a 
contribué lui aussi à ce 
changement d’orientation de 
l’université. Non pas qu’il ait 
nécessairement détérioré le 
climat d’étude, mais il a engagé 
une course effrénée aux 
diplômes. On en veut plusieurs 
et de meilleur niveau. 

Tout le monde a une chance 
égale à la connaissance mais tout 
le monde n’a pas les mêmes 
aptitudes pour y accéder. Or le 
nombre de diplômés s’accroît 
d’année en année, sans pour 
autant que les récipiendaires 
soient de meilleur calibre. Cela a 
pour effet d’amoindrir la valeur 
des diplômes et d’en inciter 
plusieurs à poursuivre des études 
de deuxième et troisième cycles. 



Le cercle est h ce point vicieux 
que les universités y ont pris 
goût : « Si nous créons des 
employés, pensent-elles, 
devenons nous-mêmes une 
compagnie ! ». On sent de façon 
très nette les effets de cette 
réflexion : les universités ont 
ouvert les écluses et se sont mises 
à accueillir tout le monde. Un 
étudiant ou une étudiante à 
temps plein, après tout, c’est 
quand même 2000 $ de rentrées 
annuelles. McGill n’échappe pas, 
bien que cela soit moins ressenti, 
à ce mouvement répandu 
prolongeant les journées portes- 
ouvertes... à l’année longue. 

En somme, on voit 
difficilement comment 
l’université pourra se sortir de ce 
bourbier. Les notions de profit et 
de productivité, corruptrices de 
la connaissance, ont rendu 
improbable un retour à « l’état 
de nature », en des temps reculés 
où l’homme pouvait s’instruire 
pour son bien et pour connaître 
le monde; se cultiver et être en 
mesure, un jour ou l’autre, de 
venir en aide à la société... à sa 
façon. 

Marc Antoine Godin, pour 
l’cquipc du McGill Daily Français 



Eh oui les places partent 
très vite pour les postes de 
journalistes en vue l'année 
prochaine. Il n 'en coûte 
rien, ni taxe, ni frais de 
service. Les places sont 
illimitées alors dépêchez- 
vous : prenez l'été pour y 
penser et revenez nous voir 
au local B-03 du Pavillon 
Shatner dès demain. Euh. . . 
bon, je suis confus. 



McÇill 
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LIVRES 

Loïc Bernard 



P armi les arts qui ne parviennent pas à s’épanouir 
au Québec, la bande dessinée, francophone à 
tout le moins, ne trouve pas le marché ni les sub- 
ventions nécessaires pour y établir des racines perma- 
nentes. 

Plusieurs personnes du milieu admettent que le mar- 
ché québécois ne se prête tout simplement pas à ce 
genre de publications. « Ça ne sert à rien, c’est une cause 



La Bande dessinée 



naux, en étant publiée dans des revues humoristiques 
ou autres. Cela la rend autrement plus accessible, « la 
B.D. ne pouvant pas se vendre à plus de 6 $ », comme 
le souligne M. Fournier. Il soutient en outre que 
« fonder une revue spécialisée en bandes dessinées, 
ce serait comme se plonger dans un ghetto. » 

Malgré des ventes faibles et de gros problèmes sur 
le marché de l’édition et de la diffusion, il y a tou- 
jours beaucoup d’initiatives en matière de publica- 
tion. La volonté y est... mais le public, lui, ne s’en 
tient qu’à ce qu’il connaît. Il ne manifeste pas une 
ouverture d’esprit assez large pour se « risquer » dans 
la nouveauté et la diversité. 

Du point de vue financier, les sub- 
AU QUEBEC vendons fédérales et provinciales se 
font de plus en plus rares : avec une 



CINÉMA 

Magali Boisier 



WN MARCHE DE 
BACHIBOUZOVCS 



demande qui a diminué de moitié 
depuis 1 989, on a sabré dans les sub- 
ventions en amputant plus du tiers 
du marché. Les succès sont d’autant 
plus rares pour la B.D. québécoise 



perdue », affirme Sylvain Bolduc, éditeur de la revue 
humoristique Safnrir, en parlant des livres de bande 
dessinée. 

D’après lui, le problème majeur vient du fait que « la 
masse populaire québécoise ne lit pas. » Ce manque 
d’intérêt ne peut que s’accentuer si les prix des livres 
demeurent aussi élevés. « L’album de bandes dessinées 
coûte très cher », affirme pour sa part Pierre Fournier, 
co-scénariste avec Réal Godbout de la série Red Ket- 
chup, autrefois publiée dans la revue Croc et mainte- 
nant dans le magazine Safnrir. Dans les librairies, le prix 
des livres de bandes dessinées varie aujourd’hui entre 
1 5 et 35 $, si ce n’est davantage. 

Écrasé par la concurrence européenne ( France, Bel- 
gique ) et américaine, le marché devient rapidement 
saturé et pose un obstacle important à la diffusion d’ar- 
tistes québécois. Et pourtant les étrangers ne prennent 
pas tant de place sur les étagères des quelque 700 li- 
brairies du Québec... La bande dessinée québécoise 
trouve plutôt refuge au sein des 10 000 kiosques à jour- 



que, selon Pierre Fournier, « c’est un 
domaine qui n’est pas très payant. » 

Malgré tout, « le talent et la production sont là et 
les éditeurs deviennent de plus en plus intéressés », 
poursuit-il. En effet la relève est présente mais elle 
nous vient par « vagues ». Très peu de gens peuvent 
vivre exclusivement de la B.D. au Québec; ceux et 
celles qui sont « sérieux » resteront pour la plupart 
dans le domaine mais dans des secteurs connexes à 
la production. 

Toutefois, les progrès technologiques pourraient 
éventuellement donner plus de possibilités à la pro- 
duction de B.D. L’utilisation de scanners, par exem- 
ple, ou de la photocopie couleur, seraient des moyens 
envisageables pour produire en plus grand nombre 
et à un prix réduit. Cela pourrait inciter la relève à 
s’engager davantage dans le domaine de la B.D. 

Four l’heure, il faut se montrer disponible. « J’ai 
confiance que les gens qui créent ce genre d’art vont 
accepter la technologie présente et s’adapter à celle- 
ci, conclut Pierre Fournier. Les gens, d’une manière 
ou d’une autre, trouveront un moyen de produire. » 



O n construit une maison exac 
tement de la même manière 
que l’on fabrique un film », a 
déjà dit le metteur en scène Emir 
Kusturica. Sur ce principe, son 
dernier film, Underground, est 
un palace aux mille fenêtres et 
aux couloirs sinueux. C’est un 
château de conte de fées où rè- 
gne une joie morbide, où cha- 
cun croit à la réalité déformée. 

Une maison construite de tou- 
tes pièces sur les ruines d’un 
pays détruit : la Yougoslavie. 

28 mai 1995. La Palme d’or 
du Festival de Cannes lui 
échoit pour la seconde fois. 

L’avis du public et des jurés 
est unanime à souligner le ta- 
lent du cinéaste yougoslave 
dans son dernier long mé- 
trage. Dix ans séparent la pre- 
mière Palme d’or ( pour Papa 
est eu voyage d'affaires ) de la 
consécration mondiale de ce- 
lui qui demeure l’enfant ter- 
rible de Sarajevo. 

Né en 1954 dans la capitale 
aujourd’hui ravagée, Emir 
Kusturica a rapidement choisi 
la voie artistique en suivant des 
cours de cinéma à Belgrade et 



à Prague. Il revendique de nombreu- 
ses influences telles Fellini, Jean Re- 
noir, Chagall ou Voyage au bout de la 
nuit de Céline. Celles-ci se retrouvent 
notamment dans Le Temps des Gitans 
et Arizona dream. Pour cet atypique, 
qui se qualifie lui-même de 
« poliquement incorrect », le cinéma 
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Jovan ( Srdjan Tocforovic ) etjeîena 



Théâtre 

Alain Huot 



réclament la moitié 
de la ville. La reine 
présidente, Rayaam 

S elon les textes des nomades, ( jouée avec énergie 
les villes sont des lieux de et nuance par Genc- 
captivité, de débauche ou de viève Martin ), et 

ses trois enfants 
sont les principaux 
protagonistes. Dans 
le dessein de pour- 
suivre son règne 
dans l’ombre, Rayaam veut ma- 
rier son fils Mika ( Fabrice 
Pierre ) à sa fille Elhaam ( Bri- 
gitte Poupart ). Mika n’a cure des 
affaires de ce monde et souhaite 
construire en montagne un ob- 
servatoire tourné vers une étoile. 
Elhaam est de son côté à peine 
pubère et veut découvrir la Cité 
en compagnie de son autre frère 
Dylan ( Pierre Dallairc ), enfant 
désabusé et cynique. 

Les problèmes posés par 
Exodos 1 sont très actuels : les li- 
mites de la croissance, l’ex- 
clusion, les jeux politi- 
ques... Une certaine dis- 
tanciation est cependant 
causée par le cadre in- 
temporel, qui évite 
l’écueil de la carica- 

rp>nh I È ilia ture grâce à sa force 
1 ^ ™ d’évocation poéti- 

SOiABn be-quinzieme que. Les matériaux 



exode I, la Cité 



clon les textes des nomades, 
les villes sont des lieux de 
captivité, de débauche ou de 
pèlerinage. Comme la Cité, pièce 
de théâtre mise en scène par Mi- 
chel Monty dans une trilogie dont 
on présente depuis le 27 mars la 
première partie à l’Espace La 
Veillée. C’est une Cité allégorique, 
pleine d’anachronismes, une cité- 
Êtat avec des problèmes d’eau usée. 

Exodos I est un drame politi- 
que, ainsi qu’une histoire de fa- 
mille royale, comme chez les 
classiques, ce qui est surprenant 
pour un auteur qui se soucie de 
renouveler le genre du théâtre 
populaire. La Cité qu’il dépeint 
dégorge d’excréments qu’elle ne 
parvient plus à traiter, tandis que 
des rebelles tiennent dans les 
montagnes les sources d’eau et 




que choisie. Le thème de l’exode et 
de la libération est traité d’une fa- 
çon joliment ambiguë ( entre le 
spirituel et le dérisoire ), mais il est 
malheureuse- 
ment peu ap- 
profondi. 

Exodos 1 évo- 
que également 
la captivité des 
habitants. 
Agissant en 
plein paradoxe, 




de cet univers sug- 
gèrent autant les 
récits bibliques que 
Sarajevo, ou encore 
les mauvais quar- 
tiers des métropo- 
les. La richesse de 
ces images est ce- 
pendant longue à 
opérer : la méta- 
phore des excré- 
ments semble un 
peu trop lourde- 
ment appuyée 
La préservation 
du sang, comme 
moyen de perpé- 
tuer le pouvoir 
dans la Cité et dans 
la famille, est peut- 
être le parallèle le 
plus intéressant 
que permet la cons- 
truction dramati- 




ils fuient leur cage dorée, les privi- 
lèges que sont l’eau et l’air pur. Ils 
se regroupent le soir au cabaret où 
se produisent Jésus et Marie-Marie, 
qui accomplissent de faux miracles 
pour divertir la clientèle. 

Si le texte d 'Exodos 1 comporte des élé- 
ments d’une grande force, il n’est pas en- 
core entièrement mûr. Plusieurs scènes 
diluent le propos de la pièce en lui don- 
nant une dimension comique superflue. 
De plus, des éléments de détails ne sem- 
blent pas exactement au point. Un exem- 
ple agaçant est le jeu des niveaux de lan- 
gage, qui n’est pas toujours adroitement 
tourné. 

Au soir de la première, l’aspect lan- 
gagier a d’ailleurs mis du temps à 
s’imposer. L’inconfort prévalait : les 
acteurs et actrices nerveux étaient 
alors pour la plupart à côté de leur 
rôle et beaucoup de choses tombaient 
à plat. Puis, peu à peu, la justesse de 
ton de Geneviève Martin, Pierre 
Dallairc et Brigitte Poupart, en parti- 
culier, est parvenue à resaisir le tout 
et à établir une poésie efficace. 

U est raisonnable de croire qu’au fil des 
soirs, la puissance d’évocation d 'Exodos 
1 la Cité se précisera. Les matériaux sus- 
ceptibles de faire de cette trilogie un suc- 
cès semblent nombreux dans cette Cité, 
victime de ses excréments. 

Exodos I : la Cité 

Par la compagnie Trans- Théâtre, 

Texte et mise en scène de Michel Monty 

A l’Espace La Veillée, 1371 

Ontario est 

Jusqu'au 21 avril 
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Underground 




est toujours de ia culture, de la sim- 
ple culture. Et Underground ne fait 
pas exception. De nombreux intellec- 
tuels français ont pourtant jugé qu’il 
s’agissait d’un film de propagande 
pro-scrbe mais M. Kusturica s’en dé- 
fend vigoureusement : « Under- 
ground est contre toute propagande 



a ( Mikna (Pavfovic ) 



et aussi contre tous les titans et mani- 
pulateurs. Je ne soutiens aucun pro- 
gramme, aucune purifica- 
tion ethnique ». 

Ce cinéaste apatride af- 
fiche en effet un paci- 
fisme qui récuse a la fois 
l’engagement militaire et 
le discours humanitaire. 
Son film ne parle pas de 
politique; c’est un mes- 
sage à l’Humanité. 

Dans Underground, 
Kusturica raconte l’his- 
toire de son pays disparu, 
parti à la dérive, détruit 
par son peuple. Cou- 
vrant 50 ans d’histoire 
slave, le film est divisé en 
trois parties, correspon- 
dant respectivement à la 
seconde Guerre mon- 
diale, au régime du ma- 
réchal Tito et à la guerre 
de Bosnie. 

Cette longue fresque, 
véritable « odyssée hu- 
maine », commence en 
1941. Belgrade est alors 
sous le joug de l’occupa- 




tion allemande. 

Deux membres de la Résistance, 
Marko et Blacky, s’amourachent 
tous deux de Natalija. Blacky dé- 
cide cependant de descendre, en 
compagnie de vingt compatriotes, 
dans la cave de Marko afin de se 
cacher. Marko reste au-dessus... 
désormais seul avec Natalija. As- 
soiffé de pouvoir et d’argent, 
Marko vivra la fin de la guerre et 
décidera de ne pas avertir les gens 
de la petite société souterraine. 
Underground, tel un cycle, s’achève 
sur la reprise des hostilités, cette 
fois dans le cadre de la guerre ci- 
vile. Blacky décidera alors de revoir 
la lumière du jour et pensera re- 
trouver le monde tel qu’il était en 
1941. Deux guerres distinctes, 
même combat. 

Emir Kusturica fait une criti- 
que acerbe de ce monde 
déboussolé et meurtri, n’épar- 
gnant personne et surtout pas les 
personnages. Marko est montré 
comme un profiteur de guerre, 
un personnage répugnant, faible 
par amour, par arrivisme ou par 
cupidité. Il trahit, manipule, en- 



ferme son camarade dans le 
mensonge et l’obscurité pour 
conserver les honneurs, exploiter 
ceux et celles confinés en-des- 
sous et se réserver les faveurs de 
Natalija. Celle-ci est faible, sou- 
mise au plus fort avec complai- 
sance mais perdue aussi dans 
l’incompréhension de la guerre. 

La musique tzigane de Under- 
ground, composée par Goran 
Bregovic, est présente dès la pre- 
mière image. Elle aide à résumer 
les thèmes et caractéristiques de 
cet œuvre monumentale, foison- 
nant d’une grande complexité. 
Une sensation d’excès est l’im- 
pression qui s’en dégage tout 
d’abord, dans une mélodie obsé- 
dante et énergique. La partition 
de musique se dérègle au fur et à 
mesure que cette farce macabre 
se développe et finit par devenir 
particulièrement dérangeante, 
presque obsédante. 

Tonitruant, torturant. Under- 
ground écartèle entre le rire et les 
larmes. Les personnages et les dé- 
cors sont extravagants; les ban- 
quets sans fin qui ponctuent les 



trois heures de film nous enfer- 
ment toujours davantage dans 
l’engrenage infernal de ce monde 
démentiel. L’excès et l’absurdité 
apportent habilement la causticité 
et le désabusement sur la guerre et 
l’avenir, ce qui soulage l’œil et l’es- 
prit de l’insupportable scénario. 

Underground est une œuvre à la 
fois colossale, carnavalesque, cy- 
nique, explosive, délirante, in- 
supportable, indéfinissable, in- 
classable dans ses longueurs. 

Et pourtant, Emir Kusturica est 
désabusé face à la vie, face à son 
art aussi. « Le langage filmique 
est fortement épuisé aujourd’hui 
et nous n’arrivons pas à le renou- 
veler », observe t-il. Est-ce pour 
cette raison que l’artiste a an- 
noncé en décembre dernier que 
Underground serait son dernier 
film ? Satisfait de son œuvre, fa- 
tigué par un tournage long et 
éprouvant ( un an ! ), mort à la 
vie comme l’est son pays, dé- 
goûté par la polémique qui a en- 
touré son film, Emir Kusturica 
ne justifiera sa décision que l’an- 
née prochaine. 



Interdit aux femmes 



fmmsm, porno et. . . pniéofle l 
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LIVRES 

Marc Antoine Godin 



L e discours traditionnel des féministes face 
à la pornographie ( un discours de con 
damnation, nettement en faveur de la cen- 
sure ) vient d’être ébranlé par la parution d’un es- 
sai incendiaire s’insurgeant contre la censure. In- 
terdit aux femmes, un livre écrit par Pascale 
Navarro, une étudiante de maîtrise en langue et 
littérature à McGill, et par sa collègue Nathalie 
Collard, promet de faire beaucoup de bruit. 

Les deux auteures, qui sont journalistes à l’heb- 
domadaire Voir, se définissent elles-mêmes d’em- 
blée comme des féministes. Pourtant, l’essentiel 
de leur essai est un crochet au menton des forces 
féministes conservatrices. 

Mmes Collard et Navarro déplorent avec insis- 
tance les pouvoirs dont disposent les juges, les fonc- 
tionnaires et les douaniers en ce qui concerne le 
choix du matériel pornographique à censurer. Les 
deux femmes s’empressent de préciser quelles 
abondent dans le sens de l’opinion générale pour 
ce qui est de bannir toute scène de pédophilie ou 
de bestialité, de même que les films snuff— ces films 
représentant en direct des scènes de viol ou d’as- 
sassinat. Mais c’est sur la balance du matériel XXX 
qu’elles s’inquiètent du jugement des législateurs. 

Mmes Collard et Navarro expliquent que la loi 
sur le matériel pornographique offre une inter- 
prétation très libre, très subjective, soumise au 
jugement arbitraire des douaniers. Ainsi, un doua- 



nier un peu trop zéléa retenu à la douane plu- 
sieurs exemplaires de... L’Arnant de Margue- 
rite Duras ! 

Les auteures s’interrogent de plus sur le com- 
portement éminemment homophobes des 
censeurs, qui semblent particulièrement 
prompts à condamner des productions desti- 
nées à une clientèle gaie et lesbienne.. 

Interdit aux femmes plaide plusieurs argu- 
ments qui déjouent les tenants et tenantes de 
la censure. Scs deux 
auteures conçoivent que la 
liberté d’expression et la li- 
berté d’action sont fonda- 
mentales dans une société 
comme la nôtre et que rien 
ne devrait l’entraver. Or, el- 
les observent que les fémi- 
nistes s’associent, le temps 
d’un combat, aux groupes 
fondamentalistes et de 
droite, pourtant leurs ad- 
versaires habituels. 

Mmes Collard et Navarro soutiennent que ces 
groupes de droite, au nom de la morale pu- 
blique, représentent les plus grandes menaces 
à l’objectif de liberté d’expression. 

En outre, Interdit aux femmes prévient qu’une 
censure systématique de la pornographie, la dé- 
cision de la rendre illégale, minerait les assises 
déjà fragiles de cette industrie : la drogue pro- 
liférerait davantage dans ce milieu s’il était con- 
traint au marché noir; les normes de préven- 



tion à l’égard des MTS seraient très certaine- 
ment relâchées. Enfin, les risques de violence 
inhérente à ce milieu pourraient augmenter 
de façon incontrôlable. 

Présentement, un minimum de suivi est 
effectué à ce propos, ce qui immunise en 
partie les femmes de cette industrie. Dans 
les conditions de travail actuelles, plusieurs 
femmes ( preuves à l’appui ) choisissent de 
leur propre chef de poursuivre une « car- 
rière » dans le monde de la pornographie. 
Pourtant ces femmes sont condamnées par 
les féministes; on les considère « complices 
du système ». 

Mais les regroupements féministes, s’inter- 
rogent les deux auteures, ne devraient-ils pas 
s’engager à soute- 
nir toutes les fem- 
mes, sans regard à 
leur condition ou 
à leur métier, au 
lieu d’entretenir 
une caste bien- 
pensante ? En ce 
sens, leurs propos 
virulents con- 
damnent le 
statisme du fémi- 
nisme, et parlent 
même « d’échec du féminisme ». 

La censure de la pornographie suggère une 
erreur de parcours dans la lutte contre la vio- 
lence faite aux femmes. En effet, la censure 
donne une porte de sortie aux hommes, une 
justification à leurs agissements. Elle laisse 
entendre que les hommes ne sont pas res- 
ponsables de leurs actes mais sont plutôt 
influencés de façon malicieuse par la por- 
nographie. 




Or le lien entre la pornographie et la vio- 
lence ne peut être démontré de manière in- 
déniable. Toutefois, avec ou sans porno, la 
violence homme-femme subsisterait. Car le 
problème fondamental réside, selon l’équa- 
tion des auteures, dans le comportement 
masculin et non dans ses prétendues in- 
fluences. 

À l’égard de la pornographie et, à plus 
grande échelle, des rapports à la sexualité et à 
la violence, les auteures favorisent une appro- 
che basée sur l’éducation, la sensibilisation, 
plutôt que sur l’interdiction pure et simple. 
Elles notent à ce sujet que les femmes, entre- 
tiennent encore aujourd’hui des tabous 
sexuels face à elles-mêmes. La réaction susci- 
tée par la venue de la « performcusc » Annie 
Sprinkle en 1993 en est une preuve tangible. 

Les conséquences du livre Interdit aux fem- 
mes ne devraient pas se faire attendre long- 
temps. Son ton incendiaire risque dcbranler 
l’opinion orthodoxe et inébranlable de la ma- 
jorité féministe. Il amène un discours nouveau 
et rafraîchissant. Rafraîchissant, certes, car une 
semaine seulement après sa parution, il attise 
déjà les passions et provoque la controverse. 

Interdit aux femmes 
Nathalie Collard et Pascale Navarro 
Éditions Unreal, 19%, 138 pages. 
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Un francophone à McGill. 

like, an etwlisnman in < Mgw j yorkl 



ANALYSE 

Philippe LeMay-Boucher 



A nnée historique et impor 
tante pour la vénérable 
institution que représente 
l’Université McGill. Très peu d’en- 
treprises ou d’établissements peu- 
vent se vanter de fêter une 175e 
année d’existence particulièrement 
ici, dans un pays aussi jeune que le 
Canada. 

McGill, choisie pour son cachet 
à la fois européen et nord-améri- 
cain, sa tradition, et pour Montréal, 
ville où la dualité anglais-français 
est unique, fait maintenant face à 
une situation budgétaire inquié- 
tante et à une baisse significative du 
nombre d’inscription des étudiants 
et étudiantes francophones. À tra- 
vers tout ça, qu’en est-il de la plus 
importante minorité linguiste qui 
occupe et réchauffe tout de même 
20% des bancs de l’école? Où en 
sommes-nous, francophones, 
preuve vivante de la cohabitation 
interculturclle et qu’elle est notre 
histoire au sein de ce que James 
McGill aurait sans nul doute appelé 
un succès bientôt bicentenaire? 

L’histoire des francophones à 
McGill est intimemement liée à 
celle de la société québécoise. « En 
1965-66, lors de mes études ici, 
nous ne formions que 3% du total 
des effectifs étudiants. Disons que 
les anglophones nous courraient 
après pour pratiquer leur français. 
Officieusement, nous pouvions re- 
mettre nos travaux en français. 
Notre poids politique était si peu 
important que nous n’avions pas 
d’organisation se rapprochant de 
l’actuel caucus francophone. À 
l’époque, la vie universitaire poli- 
tique était beaucoup plus stimu- 
lante et mouvementée. La guerre 
du Vietnam mobilisait notre atten- 
tion, en même temps que la mon- 
tée du nationalisme se faisait à 
l’Université de Montréal. C’était 
exitant d’être à McGill et puis les 
francophones formait un groupe 
exotique. » raconte Madame 
Bourdouxhe présentement à l’em- 
ploi de l’université. 

Vinrent ensuite les grèves à l’Uni- 
versité Laval et de Montréal qui 
provoquèrent une progression 
constante de la population franco- 
phone à McGill, augmentant sa 
présence sur le campus jusqu’à 
20%. « Lorsque le principal David 



Johnson, durant son mandat, mit 
l’accent sur les qualités et la supé- 
riorité de McGill par rapport à plu- 
sieurs autres universités de re- 
nommé, de nombreux étudiants 
prirent conscience de l’aubaine 
qu’elle représentait. La proportion 
de francophone fit alors un bond 
appréciable. » poursuit madame 
Bourdouxhe. 

Il y a deux ans cependant, à la suite 
d’un rapport commandé par 
l’AEUM, le caucus francophone fut 
créé afin de voir au respect des droits 
d’une minorité qui voyait ses effec- 
tifs régresser. Passant de 25% il y a 
environ cinq ans à 20% en 1994, la 
population francophone faisait face 
à une diminution plutôt inquié- 
tante. « Le but premier du caucus 
n’est pas d’inciter les cégepiens à 
venir étudier à McGill mais plutôt à 
faire en sorte que ceux qui y étudient 



déjà se sentent davantage chez eux. » 
souligne sa présidente et commis- 
saire francophone, Pascale Anglade. 
Par l’entremise du courrier électro- 
nique ou de réunions, le caucus 
tente de faire connaître aux franco- 
phones leurs droits les plus fonda- 
mentaux. « Nombreux sont ceux 
qui après avoir étudié un an à 
McGill les ignorent toujours. » 
poursuit Mlle Anglade. Cette année 
le caucus n’a reçu aucune plainte 
formelle de la part d’étudiant et étu- 
diante. 

Ainsi donc, il n’y a eu aucun ac- 
croc à la charte des droits étudiants 
et au fameux article 15 qui stipule 
que les étudiants et étudiantes ont 
le droit de remettre leur travaux 
(essai, examen et devoir) soit en 
français soit en anglais. « Peut-être 
que les étudiants ne savent pas 
qu’ils ont été victime de dérogation 



ne savent où aller, ou tout simple- 
ment ne veulent pas en faire un cas 
en affrontant la bureaucratie 
mcgilloise «explique Pascale 
Anglade. 

Cette dernière note également un 
manque d’implication et de parti- 
cipation dans la vie universitaire 
de la part de la population étu- 
diante francophone. 

Étonnant, ce chien de garde qu’est 
le caucus, ne possède aucun pou- 
voir politique. C’est à dire qu’il n’a 
pas droit de vote lors des assemblées 
du conseil exécutif de l’université. 

« Nous avons entamé cette année 
des démarches, que nous accentue- 
rons en 1997, visant à obtenir da- 
vantage de poids politique. Il est 
tout de même difficile à concevoir 
qu’un organisme qui représente 
près du cinquième des étudiants 
n’ait pas officiellement sont mot à 



dire dans les discussion futures. » 
conclut la commissaire franco- 
phone. En fait, on peut affirmer sans 
se tromper que les francophones 
aujourd’hui ne souffrent pas d’un 
pouvoir politique écrasant bien que 
leurs droits soient honnêtement ga- 
rantis et surveillé par les leurs. 

McGill tient énormément à ce 
que la population francophone 
demeure constante, le fait d’être 
situé à Montréal et d’acceuillir de 
nombreux francophones est utilisé 
à outrance dans les publicités qui 
visent à attirer les cégepiens et les 
étrangers. Cette dualité est unique 
et aide McGill à rayonner sur la 
scène internationale. Il y a fort à 
parier que les administrateurs fe- 
ront tout pour que les francopho- 
nes se sentent à l’aise et que McGill 
demeure un exemple de 
coabitation. 



Le débat public sur l'énergie : une synthèse des consultations 



Pour une utilisation rationnelle de 

rénergie au Québec 



DOSSIER 

Frédéric Laurin 



Li 



e débat qui a fait rage sur la 
construction du complexe 
I hydro-électrique Grande- 
Baleine a amené de plus en plus 
d’intervenants à demander un 
vaste débat sur l’énergie au Qué- 
bec. Il est à souligner que la plu- 
part des groupes 
environnementaux au Québec ne 
s’opposaient pas au projet a priori, 
mais souhaitaient que le débat sur 
l’énergie ait lieu avant toute nou- 
velle construction. 

L’objectif était de brosser un por- 
trait d’ensemble des possibilités en 
matière d’énergie au Québec, de 
façon à élaborer une politique 
énergétique réaliste qui tiendrait 
compte des besoins réels de la pro- 
vince et offrirait une vision à long 
terme de la question. 

Le gouvernement du Québec a 
donc mis sur pied le débat public sur 
l’énergie en février 1995. Une tour- 
née de consultation à la grandeur du 
Québec a permis de reçevoir et 
d’écouter plus de 300 mémoires 
présentés par une multitudes de 
groupes ou d’individus représentant 
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- Les intervenants se sont en gé- 
néral accordés pour souligner l’im- 
portance de l’hydroélectricité au 
Québec. Cependant il a été sou- 
haité que la politique énergétique 
tienne compte des autres filières 
énergétiques : gaz naturel, énergie 
éolienne, recours à la co-généra- 
tion, mise en valeur de l’hydrogène, 
de la biénergie, de l’énergie solaire, 
du transport électrique, etc. 

- La création d’une Régie de 
l’énergie a été suggérée par de 
nombreux participants. « 11 s’agi- 
rait d’une Régie décisionnelle, in- 
dépendante du gouvernement, qui 
réglementerait le gaz naturel et 
l’électricité, et possiblement 
d’autres formes d’énergie », précise 
le document de synthèse. On évi- 
terait ainsi que des entreprises par- 
tisanes ( telles Hydro-Québec et 
Gaz Métropolitain ), dont l’objec- 
tif est de faire un profit et non pas 
d’élaborer une politique énergéti- 
que globale, décident seules des 
choix énergétiques pour la popu- 
lation québécoise. 

- La politique énergétique devrait 
accorder une grande place aux éco- 
nomies d’énergie ( efficacité éner- 
gétique ). 

- La régionalisation des décisions 
énergétiques a été abordée dans la 
plupart des villes visitées par les 
audiences publiques. « Cette régio- 
nalisation prendrait la forme d’une 
participation accrue des pouvoirs 
régionaux à la mise en valeur des 
ressources énergétiques. D’une fa- 
çon générale, les pouvoirs locaux 
désirent intervenir dans la mise en 



valeur des petites centrales. Les 
petits barrages sont avant tout per- 
çus comme un moyen de solidifier 
l’économie locale, de garantir des 
emplois et de dégager des reve- 
nus », mentionne la synthèse. 

- La politique énergétique devrait 
englober une politique des trans- 
ports et considérer les possibilités de 
carbu rants alternatifs ( propane, hy- 
drogène ) ainsi que l’électrification 
( voitures électriques ) et les modes 
de transports moins consommateurs 
d’énergie (train, vélos, etc). 

- Les groupes autochtones atten- 
dent en général de la politique 
énergétique qu’elle « leur fournisse 
les moyens de prendre en charge 
leur développement, une telle prise 
en charge étant réalisée dans la 
transparence et le respect mutuel, 
en tenant compte de la cohabita- 
tion et de la coexistence pacifique 
et harmonieuse entre les peuples. ». 
Certains groupes autochtones, 
dont le Grand conseil des Cris, sou- 
haitent même un droit de veto sur 
les projets de développement éner- 
gétique qui les concernent. 

Le rapport de la tournée de con- 
sultation, rédigé par la table de con- 
certation du débat sur l ’énergie 
sera, semble-t-il, déposé mardi pro- 
chain. Il devrait, semble t-il, servir 
de base à la politique énergétique 
du gouvernement québécois. 

L’exercice sera-t-il significatif? 
« Le fait qu’on ait réussi à avoir un 
consensus sur l’ensemble de la ques- 
tion est très satisfaisant, explique 
Philippe Dunski, membre de la ta- 
ble de concertation. Il y avait des 



gens de milieux très différents à cette 
table, mais il faut regarder le fait que 
tout le monde ait pu s’entendre ». 

M. Dunsky se dit aussi surpris du 
niveau de connaissances et de créa- 
tivité du public: « On a eu beau- 
coup d’idées qui sont sorties des 
consultations; des idées imaginati- 
ves, créatrices et aussi des idées réa- 
listes. Le rapport final va refléter ces 
opinions » indique-t-il. 

En revanche, Louis-Gilles Eran- 
coeur, chroniqueur au Devoir sur 
le dossier environnemental, aurait 
souhaité que le débat prenne la 
forme d’une commission d’en- 
quête. « Une commission indépen- 
dante aurait permis de mieux dé- 
finir les enjeux, avec plus de clarté; 
il y aurait eu moins de compromis 
dans le rapport final. (Lors des 
audiences publiques) , les gens sont 
allés dire leurs opinions sans les 
prouver. N’importe qui peut dire 
n’importe quoi. Mais une commis- 
sion aurait démontré, prouvé, et 
montré les bases de chiffres. On 
aurait su qui dit vrai dans toutes ces 
opinions » explique-t-il. Toujours 
selon M. francocur, le rapport final 
représentera un « patchwork poli- 
tique, un patchwork d’opinion » 
où les différents acteurs de la table 
de concertation ont négocié entre 
eux la solution finale. 

Il soulige cependant que le rap- 
port risque d’être plus réaliste puis- 
que « les acteurs importants du 
domaine énergétique étaient à la 
tête de la table de concertation ». 
« La solution a plus de chance 
d’être viable » conclut-il. 
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La Recherche au profit de l'éducation 

.oïc Bernard ...ou l'inverse 



Loïc Bernard 

L 'Université doit-elle favoriser la 
recherche ou renseignement? 
Voilà la question fondamentale 
à laquelle font face toutes les universités. 
McGill, en plein processus de 
restructuration, se voit projetée au 
cœur du débat. 

L’université doit former un pont 
entre la simple transmission de 
connaissances et la recherche 
professionclle, servant à pousser les 
frontières du savoir transmis. 
« L’enseignement et la recherche sont 
deux qualités intimement liées dans un 
cadre universitaire; c’est ce qui 
différencie une université d’un 
collège », explique M. Carman Miller, 
doyen de la Faculté des Arts. 
Seulement, il semble que le problème 
soit de trouver le juste équilibre entre 
les deux afin d’offrir le meilleur 
enseignement possible. 

Les étudiants et étudiantes des 
universités ont certes la chance de 
travailler avec des gens qui créent la 
connaissance, ne se limitant pas 
seulement à celle établie pard’autres 



personnes. Ainsi la recherche est très 
importante et devient un élément 
essentiel de la qualité de 
l’enseignement supérieur. En effet, 
« les meilleurs enseignants sont les 
meilleurs chercheurs » affirme M. 
Galaty, professeur au Département 
d’anthropologie, celui-ci confirmant 
la réciprocité qui relie ces deux 
activités. 

Cependant, un déséquilibre s’opère 
lorsque l’on donne trop d’importance 
à l’un ou à l’autre, et il pourrait se 
produire une véritable séparation entre 
les deux. D’ailleurs, de nombreux 
étudiants et étudiantes du campus se 
plaignent du manque d’intérêt que 
certains de leurs professeurs leur 
portent. On accuse même souvent ces 
derniers, isolés dans leur recherche, de 
totalement négliger leur tâche 
professorale. « Certaines personnes 
voient la recherche comme un élément 
opposé à l’enseignement. Soit vous 
enseignez, soit vous faites de la 
recherche. C’est absurde. À l’université 
ces deux éléments en constituent en fait 



un seul », poursuit M. Carman Miller. 

Le corps professoral de McGill est 
donc bien divisé sur la question. « Ça 
fonctionne dans les deux sens et je ne 
vols aunin danger pour l’un ou l’autre. 
De plus, le contact que le professeur a 
avec ses élèves stimule ce dernier à 
vouloir briser les limites de la 
connaissance afin de donner aux 
étudiants les outils nécessaires à leur 
évolution intellectuelle », affirme le 
Docteur Bitter Tripp, doyen ne associée 
aux études et recherches de second 
cycle de la Faculté de Médecine. Une 
interaction fondamentale se forme et 
c’est donc au désavantage du corps 
étudiant que de vouloir mettre 
l’emphase sur l’enseignement au 
détriment de la recherche. On envisage 
également d’augmenter la 
participation des étudiants et 
étudiantes dans la recherche. De plus, 
ceci obligerait les professeurs à trouver 
de nouvelles problématiques pour 
pousser ces élèves à aller plus loin. 

« La notion que la recherche et 
l’enseignement sont complémentaire 



est un véritable cliché », affirme un 
professeur du Département 
d’Économic. Selon lui, tout 
professeur se doit d’être à jour sur 
la matière qui le concerne. Pourtant, 
« il tend souvent à se spécialiser sur 
un sujet précis en faisant de la 
recherche, perdant ainsi contact avec 
le reste de la matière en général. 
Cette sur-spécialisation et ce 
désintérêt réduisent la qualité de 
l’enseignement, et du fait que les 
deux demandent un temps 
considérable, il se crée 
inévitablement un conflit », 
poursuit ce professeur. La recherche 
à elle seule est « nécessaire mais pas 
suffisante à l’enseignement et de dire 
que les deux se complètent est une 
excuse pour se concentrer plus sur 
la recherche ». 

Dans sa fausse nécessité, la recherche 
prend-elle trop d’importance? La 
recherche est-elle vraiment nécessaire 
pour un meilleur enseignement ?.Ceci 
est d’autant plus pertinent pour les 
professeurs qui enseignent au premier 



cycle, dont les étudiants et étudiantes 
n’effectuent pas de recherche mais 
découvrent plutôt les subtilités d’un 
domaine d’étude. Les coursde premier 
cycle ne demandent pas autant 
d’attention que ceux de deuxième 
cycle. 

Ainsi, selon ce professeur 
d’économie, « trop peu de respect est 
donné au corps étudiant de premier 
cycle, pas assez d’attention à l’évolution 
intellectuelle de cette communauté 
étudiante ». Les professeurs négligent 
l’idée de pousser les limites de la 
connaissance et le processus de 
découverte que l’on retrouve au 
deuxième cycle. 

Peser l’importance de 
renseignement par rapport à la 
recherche est une question 
fondamentale quant à la qualité de 
l’enseignement universitaire. C’est un 
problème que l’on ne peut résoudre 
dans sa globalité. L’équilibre entre la 
recherche et l’enseignement varie selon 
les facultés et leurs divers 
départements. 
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THE WAR AMPS 

PEOPLE JUST 
WANT 
TO HELP 

CHILD AMPUTEES 
WOULD JUST 
LIKE TO SAY, 
THANKS! 

Because you help... 

S Champs receive financial 
assistance for the many 
artificial limbs they will 
outgrow in a lifetime; 

S Champs get to meet 
others like themselves; 

J Champs learn to cope 
with amputation; 

^ Champs receive specially 
designed recreational limbs 
and devices. 

BECAUSE YOU HELP , 
PROGRAMS LIKE 
CHAMP ARE 
POSSIBLE. 



For more information about 
CHAMP and other 
War Amps programs, contact: 

The War Amps 

National Headquarters 
2827 Riversido Drive 
Ottawa, Ontario K1V 0C4 
Tel.: (613) 731-3821 (Ottawa) or use 
E-zee Access: Tel.: 1-800-268-8821, 
Fax: 1-800-219-8988 
Charitable Registration Number: 026683 ) 09 
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TO LEARNING 



Jump Start Your Career 



Your McGill undergraduate degree 
will open doors for you, but to get 
ahead in today's competitive 
marketplace, you need to talk and 
understand the language of 
business. 

If you need to fine tune your 
business skills or develop die 
knowledge base to move into a 
new area, consider die Certificate 
programs offered by the 
Dcparunent of Career and 
Management Studies. 



Certificates are offered in: 

• Accoundng 

• Applied Real Estate 

• Computer Software Technology 

• llealdi and Social Scm'ces 
Management 

• Human Resources Management 

• Internal Audit 

• Management 

• Marketing 

• Public delations Management 

• Systems Analysis and Design 

• Transportadon 
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A certificate consisLs of 10 diree-credil courses. Provisions can he made for 
full-time studies. Kegisiradon for the Spring and Summer sessions is now 
underway and continues through April 26. For more information or to speak 
to tut advisor, call 398-6161. 

McGill Centre for 
CONTINUING 
EDUCATION 

770 Sherbrooke Street West, Montreal, Quebec II3A 1GI 
Tel.: (514) 398-6161 Fax: (514) 398-2649 



Room to rent, no view, 
ugly neighbourhood 
and wicked guard. 
Perfect for the summer. 





Want to build 
personal 
and financial 
freedom? 



At London Life, we offer 
a unique business opportunity 
for graduating students. This opportunity 
offers you the ability to build personal and 
financial freedom for yourself 
and our customers. 

We became Canada’s insurance 
leader by attracting and keeping 
only the best - people who are competitive, 
independent, and self-disciplined. 
Achievers, with a strong sense of 
responsibility, who want unlimited 
income potential and 
a chance to build a professional 
insurance practice. 

If you’re interested in our sales 
and marketing opportunity, 

please send your résumé to: 

Larry Tittley 
630 René-Levesque O. 

Montréal, Québec H3B 1S6 
Fax 395-2368 
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record. They take the inde- 
fensible and turn it into the 
natural and the inevitable. 
They move out of the bounds 
of questioning such topics as 
the legal basis for the exist- 
ence of the United States and 
Canada, or the connection 
between genocides in the do- 
mestic sphere and atrocities 
by the American imperial 
power abroad. The posing of 
these questions they define 
as "academically irresponsi- 
ble" or maverick and dissi- 
dent. 

It is like what I said before 
about how the colonial 
power has managed the in- 
version of land title. What 
the academy has done is a 
similar inversion through 



America. It seemed like the 
most noteworthy native figure 
from the history of the Ameri- 
can colonies was 
Pocahontas... 

[laughter] 

How do you go about 
countering this orthodox view 
of native history? 

In two ways: firstly, by at- 
tempting to portray the fac- 
tual record. If Pocahontas 
was the most important fig- 
ure to this prof, it wouldn’t 
be too hard to challenge that 
with the factual history. 

There are two levels here: 
the factual record on the one 
hand, and the hypothesis 
about history on the other. 

One certain impartial de- 
tail can be interpreted in a 



academia 

îquest of North America 



the definition of the discipli- 
nary ingredients of history. 

Orthodoxy in history is 
the distortion of the histori- 
cal record to conform 
to the demands of the 
political status quo. 
Revisionists are the 
ones who have at- 
tempted to correct 
this standing on the 
head of the historical 
record. 

It’s like the debate 
over political correct- 
ness. Those that de- 
mand semantic accu- 
racy in the discussion 
of race or class are 
called ‘politically cor- 
rect’ by the people 
who have the power 
to apply that defini- 
tion. 

The role of the 
academy and the aca- 
demic orthodoxy has 
been to defend the 
political status-quo. 

When you are in the 
process of enforcing a 
propagandists view 
of the world — and here 1 
mean propagating a reality 
that conforms to the dictates 
of power and authority — 
you are in the process of win- 
nowing the truth and the ac- 
curacy out of the historical 
record. 

School boards, universi- 
ties, libraries are overseeing 
the embodiment of this or- 
thodoxy, the established or- 
der and the status quo. 

Last year I took a first-year 
American history course, 
taught by a long-serving 
tenured member of the history 
faculty. Native history was. at 
most, marginal to the history of 



number of different ways. 
The orthodox construction 
of the historical record 
serves to reconstruct the or- 



The role of the academy 
and the academic ortho- 
doxy has been to defend 
the political status-quo. 

When you are in the 
process of enforcing a 
propagandists view of 
the world — and here I 
mean propagating a real- 
ity that conforms to the 
dictates of power and 
authority — you are in 
the process of winnowing 
the truth and the accu- 
racy out of the historical 
record. 
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during the sixties, who com- 
plain that the efforts of other 
students and teachers to 
question their authority to 
discuss issues of race and 
power is an Infringement of 
their freedom of speech and 
academic freedom ? 

It seems that the more 
divorced and removed 
that you are from the ac- 
tual exercise of some sort 
of freedom, either social 
or academic, the more re- 
pressed and suppressed 
that your stories are, the 
more you desire the regu- 
lation of ‘free’ academic 
forms. 

Look at it differently: 
the more the need to pro- 
tect freedom is trumpeted, 
the higher up on a hier- 
archy that speaker is. 

In Canada and the 
U.S., where you have an 
emphasis on the defense 
of freedom and democ- 
racy, there is still tremen- 
dous repression by sub- 
tle means — economic, 
political — that occurs. 

The US likes to boast 
that it is the ‘land of the 
free’. Yet it has the high- 
est proportion of people in- 
carcerated as anywhere on 
earth. Well, if living in a cage 
is freedom, than it must bo 
the 'land of the free.’ 

And this extends 
abroad, to support the 
reinforcement of anti- 
democratic regimes. 
Anywhere in the 
world that a demo- 
cratic regime has 
dared to raise its 
head, the U.S. has in- 
tervened to abolish it 
and install some sort 
of military junta. 

This insistence on 
freedom is based on a 
desire to cover up the 
real power relations 
of the situation. 



tloned about this, the profes- 
sor admitted that it was ’re- 
grettable' but that he hoped 
that this volume would serve 
as a catalyst to help more na- 
tive people move into the 
academy and write their own 
histories... 





thodox status quo. So, while 
you critique these theories, 
you must also make a pres- 
entation of an alternate real- 
ity. 

Second, you must make a 
critique of the functioning of 
the orthodox interpretation, 
and the way that it serves 
power, rather than serving 
the truth of the historical 
record. 

There is controversy roar- 
ing through faculty clubs 
and common rooms about 
academic freedom. It seems 
to be the brain-child of lib- 
eral profs who came of age 



You wrote in one of 
your books that Ameri- 
can imperial tactics 
were first perfected at 
home. 

These tactics first 
operated in the 
sphere in what it now 
calls home, by gob- 
bling up a large mul- 
tiplicity of independ- 
ent nations and independent 
peoples in the process of set- 
tlement. It was doing similar 
things abroad, but what it 
was doing at home was stak- 
ing a claim in the domestic 
capacity. 

But this history has been 
written in a radically different 
way. Back to the role of the 
writing of history, to another 
example from this university. 

A very eminent McGill prof 
(Bruce Trigger) is now co-edit- 
ing the first Cambridge history 
of native peoples. Only one 
author in the collection is of 
native descent. When ques- 



What is regrettable is that 
Bruce Trigger did not phone 
me up, or other native teach- 
ers, and ask them to submit 
articles to this volume. 

There is no need to open 
the cover of this upcoming 
book. It’s going to be another 
Euro-centric and colonial 
text - it might as well be writ- 
ten by Rudyard Kipling. 

Meanwhile, myself and 
my native colleagues are 
publishing our own multi- 
volume aboriginal history of 
Europe, [laughter]. 

Trigger’s book is another 
liberal academic venture, 
that masquerades as friendly 
to Indians. The problem is, 
they deform the historical 
record to serve the needs of 
power and the reconstitution 
of the academic status quo. 



ably mar- 
ginal, for I 
am central to 
the counter en- 
deavour of main- 
stream academics. 

It is better than getting 
awards and fellowships 
and grants and being a 
slave to the academic or- 
thodoxy. It is a small 
price to pay for being on 
the right side of these 
power dynamics. 

A couple of days ago I 
was reading one of your 
books while listening to 
the song ’Bury my heart at 
wounded knee. ' There is a 
lyric that talks about 
" standing between the 
reservation and the cor- 
porate bank. ' At Pine 
Ridge, with Leonard 
Peltier and the rest of AIM, 
you literally stood in this 
position. Do you maintain 
this position inside of 
academia? 

One has an obligation 
to engage to the extent 
that it is possible to en- 
gage one’s thought to 
prefer exemplary action 
in a more direct form. It has 
been framed by someone like 
Stokely Carmichael, that 
"one is obligated to speak the 
truth even if one can’t prac- 
tice it" 

When Pine Ridge occurred 
and the counter-insurgency, 
I didn’t play a major role. I 
was in iny twenties, I am 
now coming on to my fifties. 

I continue to do what I 
can. I was on trial a number 
of years ago for my actions 
during the celebration of 
Columbus Day in 1992, and 
I served some serious time 
for that one... then there was 
Big Mountain, and if things 
go down in the Western 
Shoshone, I’ll be there, too. 

My overall priority is to 
gel this across to people, to 
affect consciousness in a 
number of different ways. 



I am marginalised in regards to 
the academic status quo. My posi- 
tion is preferably marginal, for I am 
central to the counter endeavour of 
mainstream academics. 
It is better than getting awards 
and fellowships and grants and be- 
ing a slave to the academic ortho- 
doxy. It is a small price to pay for 
being on the right side of these 
power dynamics. 



You yourself write within this 
academic discourse. What is 
your position in this? 

I am marginalised in re- 
gards to the academic status 
quo. My position is prefer- 



Writing is a major part of 
that, so is speaking publicly 
when I can, and to try and 
participate in these actions. 
Overall, it is about teaching, 
writing and speaking. 
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McGill still lags behind 



Coming Out for Queer 






by Rob Sheldon 



W orking quietly in al 
most every major 
university in North 
America — from McGill to 
Berkeley to Yale — are people 
who believe Queer Studies 
should and will be the next 
major academic discipline to 
emerge since Women’s Stud- 
ies and African Studies. 

Similar to those two disci- 
plines, Queer Studies is grow- 
ing from the roots. It begins 
with queer professors in dif- 
ferent areas of study who 
teach a course or two with a 
queer slant. Eventually there 
are enough queer-content 
courses scattered throughout 
the curriculum to provide 
enough credits for an interdis- 
ciplinary minor or major pro- 
gramme. 

While universities in 
Montréal, including McGill, 
have queer stirrings, the only 
schools to have an official 
Queer Studies programme ex- 
ist below the border. 

The University of Califor- 
nia at Riverside has a minor 
programme pending for next 
fall. George Haggerty, co-chair 
of the committee which de- 
signed the programme, stated 
that the minor has so far 
gained the approval of fouy 
out of the five administrative 
committees “without dSiitcl/’. 

He said that it was “&lmo|t 
sure to be approvedT^yttfro 
final comn^qe^Alrarwhem 
asked if s (Intents supported^ 
the programme as strongly as 
the administration, Haggerty 
stated, “When we teach 
classes in lesbian and gay 
studies they are often the larg- 
est classes taught at the uni- 
versity.” 

Berkeley, also in the Cali- 
fornia university system, will 
launch its minor programme 
next year. The school boasts 
one of the most ’out’ faculties 
in the US and this minor has 
been a long time coming for 
many of those faculty mem- 
bers. 

Schools like Duke, Yale, 
Oberlin do not yet have mi- 
nors but are active in build- 
ing the groundwork. Yale has 
a research fund for gay and 
lesbian studies which brings 
in visiting professors every 
year to teach queer courses. 
The school also funds speak- 
ers who address queer-related 
topics. 

Queer Studies fur a 
Queer City 

But what of Montréal, a city 
famous for its gay culture? 
When asked why she thought 

The McGill Daily 



Studies? 



there was so much more ac- Martin considers UQAM, The appointment of Cope 
tivity in the US, Karin Cope, in terms of Queer Studies, to to the English department was 

an openly lesbian English pro- be currently the most active precedent-setting not simply 

« i X i 1 1 it. : •_ \ / i f l t t l i ii*». 



fessor at McGill, stated that 
"Queer as an academic mani- 
festation is a US phenomenon 
and it’s not necessarily trans- 
portable.” 

However, from speaking 
with professors at other uni- 
versities in 
Montréal, it littl 

seems that queer » / 

studies in a 1 

Québec is mov- 8.n 

ing forward in Berkele 
much the same 0 c-it-i 
way it has in the a P 0SlU 
United States — tieVG 

but with a 
French twist, of course. 

The University of Québec 
at Montréal (UQAM) offers 
two or three queer courses 
every yearjamij^s two re- 
search'gfofipTdevoted to the 



university in Montréal. How- because she was a lesbian, but 
ever, he does not see its efforts because lesbians before her, it 
having a far-reaching effect on seems, have been turned away 



the city’s other schools. 

“They’ve done very little in 
terms of reaching out to the 
other universities. UQAM, of 



A little known fact is that Judith But- 
ler, a famous feminist/queer theorist 
and philosopher (now one of 
Berkeley’s star professors) was offered 
a position by McGill in 1 983. Only she 
never got a chance to teach here. 



course, is very nationalist, so 
that’s caused them to be less 
involved with the other uni- 
versities," he commented. 

McGill: A Prejudicial Past 
With regard to McGill, Martin 



analysis an^UurJdiçring of With regard to McGill, Martin 
queer studies. As wèlL the commented, "I think they’re 
university publishes a queer finally beginning to be slightly 
magazpe titled Homosapiens. open. Over the years as I’ve 
Jeaji Ernest Joos, an openly b een pu blishing [Queer Stud- 
gay lecturer in English litera-^i'^mStedal]... I have never 



lure at UQAM, stated that 
“there\is no [formal] p/o- 
grgminaàcjrQueer Studjds in 
✓French umv&mUifl^FSa very 
different situatton fromwhat 
you see on the EhgU^^fde." 

When askeo|[ w py 
thought it was dofmem.Tooff 
responded, "I thimat’s a ques- 
tion of traditiorifbut... that’s lafe, apparently it has much 
parting to chjmge.” to lwe down. Beneath most of 

^^'Üiiàaf^Cniversity of McGill’s liberal policies re- 
Montréal, another French uni- garding queers is a painful 
versity is also Actively work- an</prejudicial history, 
ing towards convincing the Jvor instance, McGill’s pro- 
administration ofrlm impor- - Agressive policy of same-sex 
tance of a Queer Stud^f5?S| benefits is so little-known be- 
gramme. The university has\ cause it was the result of a 
like UQAM, a research group» law-suit the university lost, 
devoted to Queer Studies. \ The unofficial story is that 

Robert Martin, the openly ^approximately five years ago 
gay chair of the English^e- Wrf faculty members were 
partment, said that he an^Jahnd out to bo gay and were 
some other professors work to promptly fired. They sued and 
integrate aspects of queer won. The settlement stipu- 
studies into 

their course “I think [McGill is] finally begin 
“ slightly open. Over the years as 
if he had 5 on- publishing [Queer Studies mate 
countered any have never gotten any positive . 
prejudice at the f rom McGill, and in fact I felt hoi 

Martdn re- thin 8 s have changed a bit in the 1 
sponded, “i of years.” 

haven’t en- — Robert Martin, Engl 

ho m op ho b to! University o 

The fact that 

they hired me away from lated that the men be offered 
Concordia showed that they their jobs back (which they 
were willing to make a major declined) and that McGill of- 
appointmenl of an openly gay for same-sex benefits, 
man." 



gotten any'tapsitive resp onse ^ 
from McGill\nd inJj rcFl'fett^ 
hostility. The r ertViTse n o r m o up 
resistance. But things have 
changed a bit m the last cou- 
ple of years.’’/ 

While McGill has done 



from McGill. Another little- 
known fact is that Judith But- 
ler, a famous feminist/queer 
theorist and philosopher (now 
one of Berkeley’s 
[h But- star professors) was 
nnrict offered a position 

Lf ] IlbL by McGill in 1983. 

Ti Only she never got 

ffered a chance to teach 

i ly she her A c ;. .. 

_ Allegedly, an in- 

Cre. dividual in the 
United States 
placed a “poisoned" letter in 
her job application package, 
for reasons unknown. This 
letter apparently derided her 
in various ways, but also 
made known the fact that she 
was a lesbian. 

A professor in the Philoso- 
phy Department, presumably 
on the appointment commit- 
tee, got a hold of this letter and 
threatened to contact immi- 
gration. Immigration Canada, 
7 at the time, would bar homo- 
sexuals and other "deviants" 
from entering Canada. 

The professor did not have 
to go that far. McGill was 
alerted of her sexual orienta- 



moretojjromote the accept- tion and the Philosophy De- 
ancG^âna study of queers of partment promptly withdrew 



lam, apparently it has much their offer, 
to lwe down. Beneath most of When contacted at 
McGill’s liberal policies re- Berkeley to comment on the 
garding queers is a painful alleged events, Butler stated, 
an/prejudicial history. “That’s so far behind me, I 

JPot instance, McGill’s pro- don’t even think I remember, 
agressive policy of same-sex I think most of the people who 
benefits is so little-known be- were responsible are dead 
cause it was the result of a anyway." 
law-suit the university lost. 

The unofficial story is that Hope for a progressive 
(approximately five years ago future 

nwrf faculty members were But more than a decade later, 
Jound out to be gay and were has anything changed? When 
promptly fired. They sued and asked if she thought McGill 
ts of queer won. The settlement stipu- was a generally liberal univer- 

“I think [McGill is] finally beginning to be stated, “in some 
slightly open. Over the years as I’ve been respects, [but] it 
publishing [Queer Studies material]... I jJJ s m s “ r a p r jj*j"|j 
have never gotten any positive response f r0 m the us 
from McGill, and in fact I felt hostility. But whore in litera- 
things have changed a bit in the last couple ture . . d ?P“ rl ‘ 

y y me it is lo oo les- 

01 years. bian or gay was 

— Robert Martin, English prof at to be the hip- 
University of Mon tréal P est - coolest kid 

on the block. 



lated that the men be offered 
their jobs back (which they 
declined) and that McGill of- 
fer same-sex benefits. 



People were 
trying to be queer.” 

She continued, “Of course, 
I’m exaggerating, but no such 
thing exists here at all. Nor do 



I think it is likely to.” 

Indeed, despite progress, it 
is still the norm for faculty 
members to closet themselves 
at McGill. One gay professor 
refused to comment for this 
article, stating simply, "I’m 
coming up for tenure next 
year.” 

But McGill is making slow 
progress. Mitchell Morris, an 
openly gay professor in the 
Music Department, described 
McGill as “terrifically sup- 
portive” of his work on gen- 
der theory in musicology. 

As a sign of McGill’s more 
accepting stance, Robert Mar- 
tin cited the talk he gave last 
semester at McGill which, he 
said, “got a huge turn-out and 
was co-sponsored by the Eng- 
lish Department.” Martin has 
been invited back to speak at 
McGill on April 12. 

The very presence of fac- 
ulty members like Cope and 
Morris is a sign that McGill is 
changing, as is the group of 
graduate students who meet 
weekly to discuss queer 
theory and gender issues. 

Also significant is McGill’s 
first queer literary publica- 
tion, titled Flux Magazine, 
which is due out next March 
to compete with The 
Scrivener and The Pillar. 

With budget cuts affecting 
universities across Canada, it 
seems unlikely that McGill 
will be ablo to open up a new 
department anytime soon. 
However, there may bo room 
for more interdisciplinary 
Queer Studies courses in de- 
partments like Cultural Stud- 
ies, where faculty members 
are leaving and accordingly 
some positions will have to be 
refilled. 

By propagating Queer 
Studies in different depart- 
ments, by hiring queer profes- 
sors and by supporting stu- 
dent initiatives such as the 
graduate student queer theory 
meetings and Flux Magazine, 
McGill can begin to put the 
past behind it and enter the 
future with the progressive 
curriculum it will need to bat- 
ten. 

Robert K. Martin will be 
the keynote speaker for 
the Body Gender Iden- 
tity lecture scries. He 
will be speaking on Fri- 
day, April 12 at 14h in 
Arts 160. The topic will 
be “The Politics of Iden- 
tity: Re-reading Walt 
Whitman. ’’ For more in- 
formation, call 398- 
3650. 
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A carrot or a stick? 



Early Retirement Incentives Leave Many Questions 

by Jacquie Jordan Unanswered 



E fforts to reduce costs 
will change the face of 
McGill’s workforce by 
next September, and many be- 
lieve the changes will be for the 
worse. 

In response to Québec’s latest 
cuts to the University’s operat- 
ing grant, Principal Shapiro has 
introduced another round of 
belt-tightening measures. This 
time they are taking the form 
of an early retirement package. 

Shapiro’s Special Voluntary 
Workforce Reduction Plan was 
designed to address structural 
deficits in McGill’s operating 
budget, in addition to prepar- 
ing for further provincial grant 
cuts. 

He also suggested that such 
a plan may allow greater oppor- 
tunities for young academics, 
and urged all those considering 
retirement to take advantage of 
the offer. 

The new retirement plan is 
offering academics who apply 
before May 15 the added bo- 
nus of six months extra pay at 
their current salary. 

Until now, McGill’s early 
retirement package was lim- 
ited solely to academic staff 
over age 55, and provided ei- 
ther five per cent of their cur- 
rent salary, or 75 per cent of 
the total salary that would 
have been earned before age 
65 - whatever cost less. 

Now, administrative or 
support staff who have been 
employed for over 36 months 
are also being targeted with 
incentive packages. If they 
apply before May 15, non-aca- 
demics over age 55 can ben- 
efit from a bonus of nine, six, 
or three months of salary, de- 
pending on their age bracket. 

The plan was formulated 
after a series of consultations 
with a variety of deans, direc- 
tors and staff associations. 

However, the administration 
neglected to consult The 
McGill University Non-Aca- 
demic Certified Association 
(MUNACA). 

"It has been presented to us 
as a take it or leave it proposi- 
tion and we regret this," said 
MUNACA President Allan 
Youstor. 

Though MUNACA supports 
three of the four incentives of- 
fered to support staff, it does 
not support the permanent 
workload reduction plan. 

With VP Administration 
and Finance Phyllis Heaphy’s 
estimation that for every five 



retirees there will only be one 
replacement, many others are 
also wondering who is going 
to do all of the work, and at 
what price. 

PGSS President-Elect Linda 
Carlson maintained that the 
University will most likely not 
fill the vacant posts. 

"It’s being done for eco- 
nomic considerations, not aca- 
demic ones,” she stated. 

She also pointed out that 
such neglect will be damaging 
to the quality of academic staff. 
"The big danger is the deple- 
tion of departments, with 
smaller ones like Religious 
Studies suffering irreparably." 

McGill University Non-Aca- 
demic Staff Associations 
(MUNASA) President Trevor 
Garland also sensed complica- 



tions with such a rapid staff 
cutting measure. He suggested 
that the success of this deal will 
depend upon the effectiveness 
of the administration. 

“The good management will 
know how to organise itself to 
get things done - the poor man- 
agement will expect the ridicu- 
lous and then complain when 
they don’t get it,” commented 
Garland. 

Other alternatives for aca- 
demics include a reduced 
workload option that will even- 
tually lead to early retirement. 
Starting July 1, interested pro- 
fessors will decrease their 
workload and salary by fifty per 
cent, and must be fully retired 
by May 31, 1999. 

Also, retiring faculty may 
take advantage of many non-fi- 
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great research.. 



Kaplan spends over $3 million annually developing 
products and researching the tests. We've proved 
that we know the tests inside out. 






In 1992, Kaplan predicted the elimination 
•>- of an LSAT question type and changed our 
course in anticipation of the change. 






In 1993, the ETS was forced to 

>■ withdraw a GRE question type because 

Kaplan "broke the code." 






In 1994, Kaplan research brought to light 
security flaws in the computer-based GRE 



tests. As a result, the ETS temporarily 
pulled the test. 



(® great results. 
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Kaplan's expertise translates 
into higher scores and greater 
confidence for our students. 
Put our research to work for 
you on test day. 



1 -800-667-TEST 

287-1 896 



get a higher score 






nancial incentives. These in- 
clude being awarded the title 
of Senior Professor, as well as 
retaining health insurance, li- 
brary access and education as- 
sistance for life. 

Retirees will also be eligible 
to teach certain courses on a 
contractual basis for a fixed 
term. 

Finally, both academics and 
non-academics of any ago may 
choose to permanently reduce 
their workload. Under this op- 



tion, staff will receive full sal- 
ary and benefits during their 
first year of participation. 

Heaphy was unable to pre- 
dict staff response to the early 
retirement package. “We will 
only know for sure whether 
the reaction is truly positive 
when the window opens on 
April 15,” she said. 

With such an attractive 
window, only time will show 
how many will be tempted to 
jump. 
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Every Thursday night in April & May 
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Going Treeplanting? 

Canadian Forestry 
Equipment Ltd. 



A Complete Line of Treeplanting Equipment 
Including: 



Planting Bags 

• Planting Spados 

• Cooling Tarps 4 Sacs 

• Tents 

• Sleeping Bags 

• Army Pants 

• Tree Planter's Boots 



Rain Gear 
Planting Gloves 
Back Packs 
Camping Accessories 
Bama Socks 
First Aid Kits 
Cots, etc. 



...And Much Morelll 



Drop By Our Warehouse Showroom at: 

100E Hymus Blvd., 
Pointe Claire 

or call 

( 514 ) 697-1100 
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The first to go 

Budget cuts hit artistic programmes at McGill 

by Kathleen Frederickson harder, faster 



T he archetypal figure of 
the starving artist takes 
on a new face as 
McGill's programmes in the 
creative arts meet the plague 
of educational budget cutting. 

"We will certainly have to 
make choices,” announced 
Principal Bernard Shapiro yet 
again, this time to the Faculty 
of Music. 

These "choices,” though, 
tend to hit artistic pro- 
grammes faster and harder 
than their more traditional 
academic counterparts. In- 
deed, The Faculty of Music is 
comparatively fortunate in 
that its international reputa- 
tion assures it a relatively high 
portion of the University 
budget. The Drama and Thea- 
tre programme isn’t so lucky, 
while programmes in Creative 
Writing and Visual Arts are 
virtually non-existent. 

Music on ils own? 

Even given its comparative 
largess, Music's operating 
funds also face the ubiquitous 
omen of budget slashing. The 
Faculty has been asked to cut 
S350 000 from its operating 
budget next year. Moreover, 
Music students already pay an 
extra fee to support the opera- 
tion of the Marvin Ducliow 
Music Library. 

Shapiro’s address to the 
Faculty on April 2 was thus 
met with a significant amount 
of resentment. 

"In 1990, the students 
voted to assess themselves a 
fee to subsidise library opera- 
tions. In 1992, Music was one 
of the first faculties to join 
Class Action, yet we still suf- 
fer from poor facilities and 
curtailed library hours,” com- 
mented Trevor Tremain, Liai- 
son and Publications Co- 
ordinator for the faculty. 

Of current importance to 
Music students and staff is a 
proposed addition to the Mu- 
sic building. The faculty has 
already secured half the fund- 
ing for the building from the 
private sector. Another quar- 
ter is expected from the pro- 
vincial government. 

Many involved with the 
Faculty of Music, however, 
feel that university adminis- 
tration is not lending its full 
weight to the project. 

“Security is laughable in 
this building,” asserted 
Tremain, in response to 
Shapiro’s speech. 

“I say to you, Mr. Shapiro,” 
he continued, "that 
undergrads cannot wait for a 
new building, and they can- 
not stand cuts in their educa- 
tion. Musicians expect a life 
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of poverty, but they also ex- 
pect to be treated fairly." 

Pretty well no Drama 

These concerns, however, 
pale in comparison to the cuts 
that face the Drama and Thea- 
tre Programme. Obviously, as 
the programme functions as a 
strand of the Department of 
English and not as an entire 
faculty, Drama and Theatre 
yields considerably less po- 



litical and financial power 
than does Music. 

Consequently, the pro- 
gramme bears more of the 
brunt of the current financial 
crunch. 

“We’ve lost almost all of 
our sessional budget," re- 
flected drama professor 
Myrna Selkirk. According to 
Selkirk, this budget funds all 
part-time, “sessional” staff. 
The absence of these staff 
members consequently re- 
duces the number of courses 
that the programme is able to 
offer. 

“We’re able to offer way 
fewer practical courses,” said 
Selkirk, adding that full-time 
professors approaching retire- 
ment are not expected to be 
replaced. 

Shawn Selby, a third year 
Drama and Theatre student, 
recalls a meeting last year 
when Drama and Theatre stu- 
dents were instructed to select 
two courses to be cut from 
their programme. 

“We, in good faith, paying 
our tuition, expected these 
courses to be offered," said 
Selby. 

The high number of limited 
enrolment classes make the 
programme especially vulner- 
able to course cutting. Small 
classes run at a significantly 
higher operating cost and thus 
consume a greater portion of 
the university budget. 

“You can t teach a practical 
course to 50 people,” re- 



sponds Selby to the charges 
regarding the high cost of 
classes like acting, directing 
and set design. "They should 
just cut the programme if 
they’re going to cut the way 
they are." 

For Selby, practical courses 
are necessary to an education 
in the theatre. “I feel very 
sorry for the people entering 
the programme in the years to 
come because they’re going to 



get the shock of their lives,” 
she said. “They’re not going 
to be able to bring the theo- 
retical into a practical realm." 

Selby, as next year’s execu- 
tive director of Tuesday Night 
Café Theatre (TNC), is grate- 
ful that the English Depart- 
ment has managed to main- 
tain funding for the small- 
scale theatre company. 

"They could have so easily 
dissolved TNC with the 
budget cuts,” she reflected, 
adding that TNC is integral to 
the programme in that “it 
means that people who do 
have initiative can do practi- 
cal work in the theatre 

Disappearing before our 
eyes 

Where Drama and Theatre has 
managed to survive despite its 
ailing funding, programmes in 
both Visual Arts and Creative 
Writing have not. The only 
vestiges of the long-lost Fine 
Arts programme are a few 
classes offered through the 
Faculty of Education. 

Moreover, it is highly un- 
likely that the programme will 
ever be resurrected, especially 
given the strength of the 
Visual Arts programme at 
Concordia. 

For Creative Writing 
classes, there may be more 
hope, but not much. The De- 
partment of English used to 
offer three full-year creative 
writing courses, all of which 
have disappeared within the 



last six years. 

As a result, a large number 
of students opt to take the 
Creative Writing class offered 
at Concordia. However, the 
Concordia programme too 
may soon become victim to 
budget cutting. 

Professor Ronald Reichertz, 
who used to teach McGill’s 
classes in poetry and fiction 
writing, noted that many of 
the students in these courses 
developed into published 
writers. 

While Reichertz acknowl- 
edged that many of these stu- 
dents arrived with natural tal- 
ent, he added that the course 
provided a knowledge of the 
forms and techniques that per- 
mit writers to express them- 
selves artistically. 

Reichertz is not the only 
member of the department 
troubled by the absence of 
Creative Writing classes. In 
response to the lack of such 
classes, Professor Brian 
Trehearne initiated an extra- 
curricular poetry workshop in 
order to offer students a 
chance to develop their poetic 
skills. 

"I’m hoping that the work- 
shop will make it clear that 
such courses are needed to 
satisfy student interest and 
genuine ability," he said. 

The problem, again, lies in 
finding funding in the midst 
of shrinking budgets. While 
funding cuts are certainly felt 
in every facet of the univer- 
sity, programmes with a more 
creative focus seem to have 
been, on average, harder hit. 

It could, of course, be ar- 
gued that students entering 
McGill should not expect 
such a focus, given that 
McGill is not, with the nota- 
ble exception of the Faculty of 
Music, known for a good 
grounding in the creative arts. 

It is, however, interesting 
that Principal Shapiro, in his 
speech to the Faculty of Mu- 
sic, should describe McGill as 
a “research-intensive, rela- 
tively comprehensive univer- 
sity." 

This particular definition 
of the word "comprehensive" 
seems sadly reflective of the 
“ascendancy of science" that 
Shapiro himself says he does 
not wish to support at the ex- 
pense of other programmes. 

Even sadder, however, is 
that, given this “ascendancy,” 
the university remains one of 
a decreasing number of insti- 
tutions theoretically commit- 
ted to supporting such pro- 
grammes. Indeed, McGill 
seems to prefer mirroring life, 
rather than allowing art the 
opportunity to do so 




McGill: 



1966 - 1996 \ 

Compiled by Zack Taylor^ 
with McGill Daily files 

19GG -150 McGill students join 
protest against Americans in Viet 
Nam. Nearly as many counter protest, 
holding placards reading "Better 
dead than Red." 

I -The Daily prints an article on 
Engineering Prof. Raymond Young's 
Viet Nam-related research. Students’ 
Council fires Editor.-in Chief Sandy 
Cage, causing the Daily staff to resign. 
In reaction, the Arts and Science Un- 
dergraduate Society founds the 'Free 
Press’ and a group of students form 
‘Students for a Democratic Univer- 
sity' (SDU) to counter repressive stu- 
dent and university governments. 

1967 -Union générale des 
étudiants du Québec (UGEQ) demon- 
strates for the government to take a 
stand on education policy. 

-McGill students vote to join 
UGEQ. 

•Students and faculty form the 
Association to End the War in Viet 
Nam. 

19G0 -Under SDU pressure, the 
Board of Governors (BOG) approves 
recommendations to put eight stu- 
dents on Senate and to open Senate 
and Board meetings. Students call 
this 'token'. 

-The l’oli Sci Association (PSA) 
demands the university be explicitly 
critical of the political status quo and 
democratise student involvement. 
Sociology, English and History fol- 
lows suit. 

-10 000 students march for edu- 
cation reform. 

-I’SA strikes. 150 students begin a 
10-day occupation of Leacock, fourth 
floor, proposing departmental reform 
and alternative learning methods. 

19G9 -150 plus McGill students 
request BOG abolish the Faculty of 
Management and governors associ- 
ated with Noranda be thrown off the 
board. 

-201) Black students occupy a Sir 
George Williams University (now 
part of Concordia) computer office to 
protest the 'Anderson Affair' hear- 
ings regarding students’ charges of 
racism against a professor. 

-The Radical Students' Alliance 
demands that Senate approve an 
elected principal, replace the Faculty 
of Management with the Faculty of 
Labour, and make libraries public 24- 
hours. 

•McGill’s principal moves to fire 
political science lecturer and campus 
agitator Stan Gray for "willfully im- 
peding the business of the univer- 
sity." 

-10 000 demonstrators of 
Opération McGill march shouting 
"McGill français" and "McGill aux 
Québécois". 

-McGill students join demo to 
block the American border, protest- 
ing underground nuclear testing at 
Amchitka in the Aleutians. 

1970 -Saving, "We're being fucked 
around left, right and centre at 
McGill," students form the Black Stu- 
dents' Association. 

-I’oli Sci prof. John Shingler and 
students form the Committee for tins 
Liberation of South Africa, the pre- 
cursor to the Southern Africa Com- 
mittee. 

-3 000 attend an FLQ support 
rally at Paul Sauvé arena. McGill Fac- 
ulty Union declares support and 
UQAM suspends classes. 

-Demonstrations against the War 
Measures Act and illegitimate intern- 
ments continue for months. 

1971 -McGill, U de M, UQAM stu- 
dents and faculty march to U.S. 

Ï CONTINUED ON PAGE 3 1 
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Pentium 120 with 16MB and 15 "monitor 




Pentium 120 Mhz CPU 

Pipeline Burst Motherboard/Triton Chipset 
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Seagate 1.08 Gig Hard Drive 

Princeton Graphics 15” Monitor 1280x1024 

ATI Mach64 2MB Video Adapter 

Cardinal Int. 28.8 FaxModem 
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Windows 95 on CD 
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Still looking for a job? 

We're here to help ! 

^ Spring & Summer Services 1996 

•Cv and Cover letter preparation 

Wednesdays - by appointment only 

•Cv and Cover letter translation 

(Iron: English to French) - by appointment only 

•French conversation groups 

Tuesday evenings (begins April 30th) 

• "Networking Montreal" event 
(October 1996) 

•Information sessions on: 

How to start your own business 
(April, September <& October) 
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Teacher Train 
in Australia or 
Great Britain.. 



• One-year primary and secondary 
courses that allow you to teach in 
Ontario! 

• 3 or 4 year graduates may apply. 

• Join the hundreds of K.O.M. 
students who have completed 
educational and travel goals 
overseas! 

• For more Information contact: 

K.O.M. CONSULTANTS 

P.O. Box 60524 
Mountain Plaza Postal Outlet 
Hamilton, Ontario 
L9C 7N7 

phone: (905)318-8200 
fax: (905) 318-KOM4 
EMAIL. kom(®wchat.on.ca 
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Who owns McGill? 

Meeting some of those who 

manage McGill’s finances. 

by Zachary Schwartz 



I ust before McGill's under 
graduates voted in favour 
of the creation of a finan- 
1 ethics committee, 
McGill’s administration dis- 
solved its own financial advi- 
sory committee. Since last 
year, McGill's primary finan- 
cial decision-making body, 
the Board of Governors, has 
been without such a commit- 
tee to direct socially respon- 
sible investment. 

The committee had been 
created in the mid-80s in re- 
sponse to pressure from over 
4 000 students and faculty 
members questioning 
McGill’s investments in South 
Africa. 

But with the elimination of 
the advisory committee, the 
onus to ensure that the Uni- 
versity's investments are so- 
cially responsible rests en- 
tirely on the shoulders of the 
Board of Governors. Although 
the Board of Governors in- 
cludes academic staff repre- 
sentatives, influential mem- 
bers from the business com- 
munity occupy a significant 
number of positions as mem- 
bers at large. Consequently, 
corporate interests hold a sig- 
nificant presence on the 
Board. 

Meet the BoG 
With members ranging from 



If Principal Bernard Shapiro 
gets his way, tuition fees will 
go up - way up. And it looks 
like McGill’s governing bod- 
ies - including some of our 
student representatives - are 
behind him all the way. 

Last week, McGill’s Senate, 
including three Students’ So- 
ciety representatives, voted 

Î overwhelmingly against op- 
posing tuition fee deregula- 
tion. Only one representative 
voted in favour of taking a 
stand against fee deregulation. 

The motion was forwarded 
by Linda Carlson and George 
Lozano - both graduate stu- 
dent representatives to Senate 
— in response to Shapiro’s 
recent lobbying of the Québec 
government’s decision to let 
McGill raise its tuition fees. 

In his report to Quebec’s 
National Assembly this Feb- 
ruary, Shapiro stressed the 
importance of both a rise in 
and a deregulation of tuition 
fees. 



self-described community ac- 
tivist Sheila Kussner to past 
Chief Justice of Québec Supe- 
rior Court Alan B. Gold, al- 
most half of the 50-odd mem- 
bers of McGill's Board of Gov- 
ernors are listed in the Cana- 
dian Who's Who. 



The majority of these are 
executives linking McGill to 
corporate interests in 
Montréal and Canada. 

McGill's media connection, 
for example, is Adrien 
Pouliot, one of the Board's 
most recent members. Pouliot 
is the president and chief ex- 
ecutive officer (CEO) of CFCF 



Currently, tuition fee levels 
in Québec are kept low by the 
government. "The university 
community is lobbying the 
government to deregulate 
fees,” explained Carlson to 
Senate. “We want Senate to 
take a stand on deregulation.” 
Some professors and ad- 
ministrators supported the 
motion, explaining that “stu- 
dents are getting worried 
about fee levels." But the ma- 
jority of Senate would not 
support the motion. 

"I’m opposed to privatisa- 
tion," said one senator, ex- 
plaining that McGill should 
regulate its own fees. "I’m 
against this motion because 
we as a university must de- 
cide things ourselves.” 

“This motion presupposes 
that deregulation means an 
increase in fees," said another 
senator, advocating that 
McGill has every reason to 
push for fee deregulation. 



Inc. CFCF Inc. owns CF Cable, 
and television stations CFCF 
12 and Television Quatre 
Saisons. Pouliot is also the 
director of the CTV television 
network. 

The communications con- 
nection at McGill extends to 



Board member Lynton Ronald 
Wilson — the chairperson, 
president and CEO of Bell 
Canada. Wilson is also in- 
volved with the Chrysler Cor- 
poration, Chrysler Canada 
and JP Morgan & Co. 

The Board of Governor’s 
national connection includes 
Robert James Ritchie, presi- 



But according to Carlson, 
fee levels should be set by the 
government, not by the whims 
of the universities. 

"Better to have the govern- 
ment in control than indi- 
vidual universities," she ex- 
plained. 

Student representatives 
hold just under 20 per cent of 
the over 100 seats on McGill’s 
Senate, which is the largest 
decision-making body at 
McGill. 

Six undergraduate and 
three graduate student repre- 
sentatives were present at last 
week’s Senate. Helena Myers, 
the president of Students’ So- 
ciety, and the Medicine and 
Management representatives 
all voted against the motion. 
All three graduate representa- 
tives and the Music repre- 
sentative voted in favour of 
taking a stand against fee de- 
regulation. 

— Zachary Schwartz 



dent and CEO of CP Rail, and 
Tulio Cedraschi, president 
and CEO of CN Investment 
Divison. 

Canada's banks and trust 
companies are also well rep- 
resented on the Board. Apart 
from Lynton Wilson, who 
served as vice-chairperson of 
the Bank of Nova Scotia in 
1989-90, the Board also in- 
cludes John Edward Cleghorn, 
the president and CEO of the 
Royal Bank of Canada. An- 
other member of the corporate 
community on the Board is 
Harriet Stairs, vice-president 
of human resources for the 
Bank of Montréal. 

In addition, Cleghorn is the 
chairperson of the Royal Trust 
Group of Companies and is 
involved with McDonald’s 
Restaurants of Canada. Board 
Member Herbert Siblin be- 
came an executive partner in 
Ernst & Young, the firm with 
which Cleghorn was associ- 
ated in 1962-64. 

Emeritus Governor Brenda 
Norris also sits on the board 
of the Montreal Trust Com- 
pany. Montreal Trust is con- 
trolled by the Power Corp of 
Canada, one of the companies 
in which McGill owns stock. 

Board Member Purdy 
Crawford is the chairperson of 
Canada Trust Financial Serv- 
ices and is associated with 
Canada TrustCo Mortgage 
Company. Crawford doubles 
as chairperson and CEO of 
Imasco, and is involved with 
Dominion Textile and Inco 
Ltd. 

As of August, McGill has 
held shares in Inco, which 
was recently involved in a 
bidding war against 
Falconbridge Ltd over owner- 
ship of Diamond Fields’ 
propety in Voisey Bay, one of 
the newly discovered and 
largest and nickel deposits in 
the world. This is despite the 
fact that the nickel deposit is 
located on Innu land. McGill 
is also associated with 
Falconbridge through board 
member David Wylie Kerr, the 
president and CEO of 
Noranda Inc. 

The student voice on the 
Board of Governors is limited 
to two elected voting mem- 
bers — one graduate and one 
undergraduate. The under- 
graduate Students' Society 
president also sits on the 
Board, but has no voting 
rights. 

Sources include the 
1995 Canadian Who's 
Who, and files from 

Jacqueline Reis. 
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Who’s running the show at BoG 




McGill: 



1966 - 1996 



suinte to protest the extension of the* 
Viet Nam war in Cambodia. 

-Students join 15 000 to protest 
employee lock-outs at In Presse. 
CÉGEP student Michèle Gauthier is 
killed and hundreds are injured. 



1972 -Students form Gay McGill 
and succeed in getting funding from 
Students’ Society, provoking criti- 
cism on campus. 

-The Daily publishes its first Gay 
and Lesbian Supplement; several 
staff members resign. 

1973 -After an occupation of 
Leacock for ten days, Students' So- 
ciety grants funding to a Day Care co- 
op in March. 

-2C0 McGill maintenance workers 
hold a four-day strike. McGill Faculty 
Union and 25 00 students and staff 
lend support. 

1975 -Sociology Prof. Marlene 
Dixon resigns, citing "de facto dicta- 
torship of the reactionary senior fac- 
ulty." 

-The Women’s Union, defunct 
since 1908, is revived. 



197C -McGill women form a com- 
mittee to establish a degree pro- 
gramme in Women’s Studies. 

-Women's Union guts office space 
in the Union Building. 

•Arts TAs launch 5-woek work 
slow-down escalating into a strike to 
pressure Dean Vogel for higher sala- 
ries. TAs later accept a compromise 
increase. 

1978 -The Students' Society of 
McGill University (SSMU) is formed. 

-Students demonstrate against 
SSMU involvement with the Royal 
Bank, claiming the bank supports the 
governments of Chile and South Af- 
rica. 

-200 Iranian students protest po- 
lice brutality in arrests for deporta- 
tion of 23 McGill and Concordia stu- 
dents. 

1981 -McGill students vote to 
grant the Daily full autonomy from 
SSMU. 

1982 -Law Students' Society votes 
to divest funds from the Bank of 
Montréal linked with South Africa. 

-800 McGill students petition to 
prevent Canadian Armed Forces con- 
ducting job interviews on campus. 

1983 -Campus-wide referenda 
declares SSMU against Cruise missile 
testing, in favour of nuclear froeze, 
University divestment of South Af- 
rica. 

Id 

1984 -Students demonstrate àftèr 
the Daily publishes information 
about fuel-air explosive research cpR- 
ductod by engineering pr{^, 

Knystautas and Lee. -Sgp 

ft% 

1985 -McGill cafeterias slop 

ing food from South Africa. jf#; 

•On International day of studgat 
protest against South Africa. 40jt jr 
dents occupy Alcan offices for fie r- 
oral hours. 23 are arrested, detairiw 
and charged with illegal occupattt^. 

-BOG votes to divest McG(($ 
funds, affecting 545 million wortbjnf 
holdings, excluding 5400 million «Uj. 
invested in the Bank of Montreal, 
which continues to lend money’to 
South African businesses. iijti 

198G -50 McGill students rpake 
silent tour of campus expressing con- 
cern over the Western media's silence 
on struggles and atrocities in 
Kurdistan, Guatemala, Namibia and 
East Timor. 

-McGill students vote to impeach 
entire editorial board of the Daily 
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PARK 982-677 



Quebec Public Interest Research Group 
McGill inc. 

Statement of Revenue and Expenses and Surplus 
Year ended August 31, 1995 

1995 1994 

Revenue 



Students' fees 
Other (grants) 



Ex penses 

Salaries & benefits 
Project costs 
Rent 

Telephone 

General office expenses 
Retreats & meetings 
Discretionary fund 
Publicity 
Election 
Amortization 
Bookkeeping & audit fee 
Moving costs 
Insurance 

Interest & bank charges 
Membership fees 
Miscellaneous 



119 310 
9022 

12.8.342 



61 344 
28 704 
11520 
5 334 
3930 
2823 
2 580 
2486 
2 000 
1920 
1500 
1007 
848 
359 



mm 



119 343 
8 021 

12Z.364 



68142 
31 380 



Excess of Revenue over expenses 1 920 



20 735 



22655 



127 705 



21 076 



20 735 



McGill Accounting Department 
Student Accounts Office 

IMPORTANT CHANGES IN 
FEE PAYMENT PROCEDURES 



Some changes are being made in fee payment procedures which we 
sincerely hope will result in better service to McGill students, by 
reducing the wait in line-ups for example, and ultimately helping us 
in meeting budget reductions. We will now have more time to serve 
you and to assist you by answering all of your questions regarding 
your fee account, whether by phone, e-mail, or in person. Please read 
on for more information. 



• The Student Accounts Office will no longer be accepting fee 



payments as of Tune 1st 1996. How will you pay your fees? You 
simply go to any chartered bank and make your payment by 
using the remittance slip attached to your fee statement. This 
can be done either in person, or through automated banking 
machines. All cheque payments may be mailed to the address 
indicated on the return envelope included in our statement 
mailings, and remittance slips must be enclosed to ensure that 
your account is properly identified. Again, let us state that our 
doors will be open to you, room 301 James Administration 
building, if you would like to discuss your fee account. 

• Starting June 1st, 1996 the Student Accounts Office will only be 
sending statements four times per year; in the first week of June, 
October, December and February. You are responsible for verifying 
either MARS or OASIS for your current account balance and for 
paying any outstanding balances by the end of each month to 
avoid interest charges. Balances can include things such as courses 
added during the add/drop period, as well as miscellaneous 
account charges such as graduation fees or residence long distance 
charges. The statements sent will each have two fee remittance 
slips attached. If you do not use both remittance slips, please 
retain the extras as you may need them for making future 
payments. You simply fill in the amount you are paying and 
remit the slip with payment either at the bank, an ABM^ or 
through the mail. 

• The Fee Information Booklet will no longer be distributed to 
returning students. The text of the booklet is available on Info 
McGill and crucial fee policies are stated in the calendars of the 
University. Please consult them for detailed information. 

• ADVANCE NOTICE - The Fall term payment deadline for the 
1996/1997 academic year is AUGUST 19th, 1996. EVEN I F YOU 
DO NOT RECEIVE A MINIMUM PAYMENT STATEMENT 
(Le due to an incorrect mailing address on file *! YOU ARE 
RESPONSIBLE FOR PAYING YOUR FEES BY THE 
DEADLINE. A LATE PAYMENT FINE WIT T. BE A PPT irn TO 

YOUR ACCOUNT IF THE DEADLINE IS NOT MET. Tn 

addition, we can not be responsible for the postal service, therefore 
please mail your payments well in advance of the deadline and 
postdate them for no later than August 19th, 1996 if necessary. 

Should you have any questions regarding the above, or about your fee 
account, please do come to see us in room 301, James Administration 
building. We would be more than happy to help. 

Our e-mail address is studacc@acct.mcgill.ca. *Please remember to 
update your mailing address using an OASIS terminal if you will be 

moving this summer as we do not forward returned mail to the home 
address. 



Denis Lnrouche, CA 
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Women’s Studies at McGill awaits 




McGill: 

1966 - 



through a referendum. 

-McGill students protest over ura- 
nium mining on Native lands in 
Canada and aganist Namibian ura- 
nium shipments through the port of 
Montréal. 



approval for a Major 



by Sonia Verma 

F or Professor Peta 
Tancred, director of the 
McGill Centre for Re- 
search and Teaching on 
Women (MCRTW), a much 
anticipated Women’s Studies 
major at McGill is better late 
than never. 

"No first class university 
can afford to go without a 
women’s studies major and 
McGill has lagged behind,” 
she said. 

But Tancred has reason to 
believe that despite a lengthy 
delay, a Women's Studies ma- 
jor at McGill may finally be- 
come a reality. 

As the former chair of the 
Women’s Studies Advisory 
Committee (WASC), Tancred 
submitted a proposal for a 



women’s studies major in Oc- 
tober, 1991. Nearly 5 years 
later, after a series of révisais, 
bureaucratic hurdles and a 
lengthy inspection at the pro- 
vincial level, Tancred is ex- 
pecting the Ministry of Edu- 
cation’s final decision at any 
moment. 

According to the proposal, 
the interdisciplinary pro- 
gramme would enable stu- 
dents to become “acquainted 
with the major national and 
international work about 
women and. ..the current de- 
bates concerning feminism 
and women’s status in soci- 
ety." 

Given the fact that Wom- 
en’s Studies is currently the 
most popular minor at McGill, 



the advisory committee an- 
ticipates an accumulated 
enrollment of 60 students over 
the course of three years. 

Many students, however, 
are frustrated with what is 
perceived as the sluggish re- 
sponse of McGill in recognis- 
ing a Women’s Studies major 
as an essential component of 
the university’s curriculum. 

“McGill’s course catalogue 
is absolutely archaic,” com- 
plains Leanne McCarthy, who 
is hoping to enroll in the pro- 
posed major. “As it stands, the 
curriculum is in many ways 
exclusionary and very tradi- 
tional,” she says. 

However, Dr. Maureen 
Baker, who assumed the po- 
sition of WASC chair in 1994, 
is quick to point out that 
"McGill has been very sup- 
portive of the proposed major 
and the administration was 
very positive." 

Baker comments that al- 
though the proposal was read- 
ily endorsed by the university, 
it was stalled at the provincial 
level in "an astounding 
amount of bureaucracy.” 

According to Baker, the 
original proposal had to be 
resubmitted several times in 
order to meet the stringent cri- 
teria of the Québec Ministry 
of Education. Among the 
changes was an increase in the 
number of compulsory cred- 
its required of students pursu- 
ing the major and a more de- 
tailed justification for the pro- 
gramme. 

“In most other provinces an 
undergraduate programme 
doesn’t need to be approved 
by the province.... We had to 
undergo the careful and 
lengthy scrutiny of the 
Québec government,” Baker 
explains. 

The advisory committee is 
optimistic, however, hoping 
for the province’s stamp of 
approval in time to initiate the 
programme for September. 

But several concerns re- 
main for both students and 
professors over the viability of 
the proposed major in the face 
of the budgetary cutbacks out- 
lined in Principal Shapiro’s 
plan, Towards A New McGill. 

Tancred argues that “finan- 
cial cutbacks could pose a 
threat to any programme, but 
some programmes are more 
vulnerable than others." She 
is concerned that the belief 
still persists that “Women's 
Studies is dispensable.” 



One indication of this be- 
lief may be that Women’s 
Studies, even if approved as 
a major, will continue to be 
relegated to non-departmental 
status. This could translate 
into a lack of resources and 
limited autonomy over the 
courses which comprise the 
major, which will remain un- 
der the control of other de- 
partments. 

Consequently, Baker ex- 
plains, "if the political science 
or philosophy department 
decides not to offer a Women’s 
Studies course, the only thing 
I can do is lobby them." 

But Christine McGhee, a 
student, says the underlying 
reasons why McGill has taken 
so long to submit the proposal 
to begin with, remain unclear. 
"Even if the major is ap- 
proved, that doesn’t address 
the reasons why a Women’s 
Studies major hasn’t been a 
priority for this university in 
the past." 

Part of the problem, ex- 
plains Baker, is the conspicu- 
ous lack of women’s represen- 
tation in upper academic and 
administrative positions at 
McGill. “In order to have a 
women’s studies programme, 
you need a group of women 
professors to push for it and 
the percentage of women pro- 
fessors at McGill in higher 
positions has always been 
low.” 

She points to a consistent 
under-representation across 
the country where the per- 
centage of women professors 
has risen only slightly from 14 
percent to 17 per cent over 
the past 20 years. 

However, professor 
Lucienne Kroha, MCRTW 
Board Chair, argues that at- 
taining equal representation is 
"a process which takes time.” 
Kroha adds that “McGill is a 
conservative university with 
entrenched traditions and a 
lot of baggage from the past.” 

The proposed Women’s 
Studies major, if approved, 
would provide students with 
an overdue opportunity to 
challenge and evaluate that 
tradition, drawing upon what 
Tancred characterises as "a 
wealth of literature which 
isn’t currently incorporated 
into traditional disciplines of 
study.” 

McGhee, who is anxiously 
awaiting the programme’s ap- 
proval comments, “Feminism 
has a tradition of its own." 



1087 -Over 200 members of zero 
tuition advocate L’Assocntion na- 
tional des étudiants du Québec 
(ANEQ) occupy the Youth Secretariat 
offices due to breakdowns in loans 
and bursaries negotiations with the 
Québec government. 

•Poli Sci students petition for 
feminist course content. 

1988 -Students and others protest 
Montréal’s passage of Olympic torch, 
citing sponsor Shell Oil's gcnocidal 
treatment of the Lubicon First Nation 
in Alberta. 

-Campus referendum approves a 
McGill branch of the Québec Public 
Interest Research Group 

-PGSS representatives boycott 
Students' Council meetings to pres- 
sure for autonomy from SSMU 

•A McGill student is allegedly 
gang-raped at the Zeta Psi fraternity. 
The McGill Coalition Against Sexual 
Assault is formed. 

-The Coalition Against Apartheid 
organises demonstration demanding 
divestment of Shell and Québec Iron 
and Titanium (QIT) from South Af- 
rica. 

1989 -McGill joins a meeting to 
discuss founding the Fédération des 
étudiants du Québec (FEQ, later 
FEEQ, thon FEUQ) ns an alternative 
to ANEEQ (formerly ANEQ) 

-In the wake of September’s al- 
leged gang-rape controversy the Ju- 
dicial Board declares frats unconsti- 
tutional on the basis of gender dis- 
crimination. The Inter-Fraternity 
Council loses its Council seat, its 
Union Building office and about $700 
in funding. 

-McGill joins precursor to the 
RNME (Régroupement Nationale du 
Mouvement Étudiant-e), a province- 
wide coalition of university associa- 
tions opposing the tuition fee hikes. 

-Black students at McGill and 
Concordia form a political group 
called AKAX. 

1990-McGill votes not to strike 
against tuition increases in a general 
assembly, while 7 000 students 
march from McGill to the Montréal 
Stock Exchange to protest the lifting 
of Québec’s historic tuition freeze. 

- BOG secretly passes Principal 
Johnston’s motion to double tuition 
after their meeting is disrupted by 
Coalition Against the Privatisation of 
Education (CAPE). 

-CAPE petitions fora second gen- 
eral assembly, which votes in favour 
of joining a province-wide strike if a 
majority of universities and CÉGEPs 
endorse it. 

-500 students enter the Montréal 
Stock Exchange to protest the mar- 
riage of Big Business and education; 
188 aro arrested and later face crimi- 
nal charges 

-Unwilling to endorse zero tui- 
tion, SSMU joins members of FEEQ 
in walking out of RNME talks. PGSS 
splits with SSMU’s plan to join 
FEEQ. 

-McGill joins FEEQ by a margin 
of 84 votes in a campus referendum. 

-McGill VP Finance John Ar- 
mour’s Financial Report to Senate 
reveals that McGill carries a $78 mil- 
lion accumulated deficit, the largest 
one in the history of the world. 

-SSMU VP External Alex Usher: 
"the effort required to make it ja tui- 
tion hike protest] work is too great to 
be contemplated as an option for this 
academic year.” 
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Women’s Representation in 
Canadian Universities 

Does McGill Measure Up? 



1 Full-time University staff by Rank and Gender (1 994) 1 




Canada 






Male 


Female 


Full Professor 


9 987 


1 155 


Associate Professor 


7 052 


2 266 


Assistant Professor 


3 442 


2 279 


Lecturer 


353 


394 


Next Rank 


151 


211 


Other 


62 


43 


Total 


21 047 


6 348 




(76.8%) 


(23.2%) 


! Source: Statistics Canada, post-secondary I 


| education section. Unpublished data. 




I Full-time University staff by Rank and Gender (De- j 


cember 1993) 


McGill 






Male 


Female 


Full Professor 


512 


53 


Associate Professor 


457 


141 


Assistant Professor 


232 


105 


Lecturer 


N/A 


N/A 


Next Rank 


N/A 


N/A 


Other 


N/A 


N/A 


Total 


1 201 


299 




(80.1%) 


(19.9%) 


| Source: School Schmool, September 1994. | 
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Milton 



BUY 1 PIZZA 
ANY SIZE 



GET THE 
SECOND ONE 
FOR HALF THE 
PRICE! 



BEER 

FREE DELIVERY 



B25 Milton 



Les Galeries du Parc 
3575 Avenue du Parc 



Prince Arthur 



ESPACE 

HAIRCRAFT 

coiffure 



273 Milton, Montréal 

284 • 9114 



Monday- Wednesday 10 am-7 pm • Thursday-Friday 10 am-9 pm • Saturday 10 am-5 pin 

Sylvie « Dorccn ■ Danny • Cdcsti • François • Marc • Pierina 



Discover dental care that is gentle 
and personalized 

Our clinic offers a wide variety of services such as: 

• Exam/clcaning/prcvcnlive care • Dentures 

• Computer imaging . Bleaching 

• Root canal therapy •Implants 

• Crown & bridge • Periodontal then 



We welcome McGill Graduate student's dental insurance plan. 

In order to lessen your financial obligations, we accept direct 
payments from the insurance company.. 

Dr. Fereidoun Harandian B.Sc., D.D.S. 

lias received his D.D.S. from McGill University and lias been awarded the 
Canadian Dental Association President’s award for outstanding qualities of 

humanity and professional achievement. 
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You go to classes, 

we’ll make the policies. 

Administrators at the University of New Mexico have made it 
clear that they prefer students who shut up and go to class 
over those who take a broader interest in policies affecting their 
education. 

Students feel differently. On March 6 a coalition of six stu- 
dent groups sponsored a Town Hall Meeting to discuss tuition 

! and its impact on low-income households in the university 
community. Tuition fees have been increasing yearly for 10 
years. 

University president Richard Peck refused to attend the 
meeting, telling students they "did not appreciate the division 
of labour on this campus. You go to classes, we make policy." 

Far from deterred, students erected a shanty in front of the 
administration building to protest the university’s corporate 
policies. 

But the administration refused to listen. The shanty was dis- 
mantled and campus police arrested several students. These 
students now face criminal charges. 
source: newsgroups: misc.activism.progressive 
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Turkish police crack down on 
student protest 

Police at Ankara University in turkey used violence to break 
up a demonstration by students. 

The protest began as a peaceful march of 3 000 through 
downtown and resulted in the occupation of a five-storey build- 
ing at the university by 300 students. The action was the larg- 
est since 1968, according to local television stations. 

The demonstration came in the wake of a sharp increase in 
tuition fees that is expected to jeopardise education accessi- 
bility. 

The response by the government was quick and brutal. 

At least 135 students were beaten by police as they stormed 
the building. Police shot tear gas into the building while stu- 
dents threw chairs from the upper floors. 

At least one student was taken to the hospital in critical 
condition. Other students were dragged out covered in blood, 
according to a journalist at the site who was beaten by police 
during the demonstration. 

Sources: Associated Press, soc.culture.turkish, Global 

Alternative Media Association. 
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Flower Power 

Japanese students in Tokyo laid flowers at Mitsubishi head- 
quarters on March 13 to mark Burmese Human Rights Day. 
The students were protesting the company’s involvement with 
Burma’s military government, the Slorc. 

Organisers chose the Burmese padauk flower because it is 
prized for its short-lived beauty and is symbolic of the thou- 
sands of Burmese students who have sacrificed their lives in 
the struggle against the Slorc. 

Students have always played a central role in the political 
life of Burma. 

During the 1930’s, 
student leaders 
helped pressure Brit- 
ish colonial officials 
to change Rangoon 
University into a 
public institution. 

Some of these activ- 
ists later formed the 
"30 Comrades" — the highly revered group that became Bur- 
ma’s first post-colonial government. 

In the last decade, the revival of Burma’s democracy move- 
ment has also been led by students. 

After 30 years of military rule, students rose up in early 1988 
to perform a bloodless coup d’état with monks from the coun- 
try’s Buddhist monasteries. 

The military responded to this student action with force. In 
a bloody two-day crackdown, the army systematically slaugh- 
tered students in Rangoon and restored military rule. Many 
surviving students fled to Thailand to continue actions against 
the Slorc. 

There are reports that the Slorc has flooded campuses with 
cheap heroin from rural Burma in an attempt to pacify stu- 
dents. 

source : BurmaNet News, Daily files 



Students successfully defend 
University of Chile 
radio station 

On March 11, a group of 70 students from the University of 
Chile Student Federation (FECH) took over the radio station at 
the University of Chile to protest plans to privatise the station. 

The university planned to lease it to Waldo Mora, a former 
Christian Democrat candidate and the current director of Ra- 
dio Santiago. 

Students contin- 
ued to broadcast 
during the occupa- 
tion and invited the 
public to call in and 
voice their opinions 
on the air. 

The Telecommu- 
nications Ministry 
ordered a suspension of transmission that was carried out on 
March 12 by the police and radio technicians. 

The occupation ended when plans to privatise the station 
were rescinded, and a commission of six deans plus FECH 
members was struck to develop a proposal for the radio sta- 
tion’s future. 

Regardless of the peaceful negotiation, Chilean government 
officials criticised the university’s inaction. Internal Minister 
Carlos Figueroa claimed that "we consider the takeover of the 
radio to be criminal behavior, and the university should have 
reacted immediately.” 

Figueroa later said that he expected the use of police to break 
up the protest. 

Sources: Weekly News Update on the Americas, CHIP 
News. 



World Watch 



Austrian students and faculty 
protest cuts to education 

Students have taken to the streets to protest cuts to education 
in Austria. 

Over 40 000 students are striking to protest a reduction of 
US$170 million in university spending. The proposed cuts 
would eliminate free public transportation for students, and 
reduce the amount of scholarships and family allowances at 
their disposal. 

If these cuts are passed, they could force many people out 
of university. Over 90 000 students would lose their means of 
transportation and 30 000 would lose their family allowances, 
according to Agnes Berlakovich, chair of the Austrian Students’ 
Union. 

In a striking show of solidarity, faculty, staff and even the 
rectors of three Viennese universities took part in a strike with 
students, forcing one institution to suspend classes. 

The latest in a wave of demonstrations, students promise 
that this strike will continue indefinitely, despite reports of 
riots. 

Sources : NY Transfer News Collective, Hungarian 
American List. 
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Thai workers and 
students unite 

A broad-based coalition of worker, farmer and student groups 
are occupying the grounds in front of the Thai parliament in 
Bangkok. 

The protesters want the government to tackle a number of 
issues, including poor working conditions for urban workers 
and compensation for farmers who have lost their land because 
of development projects. 

The government has failed to adequately address any of the 
issues, according to Wanida Tantivithayapitak, one organiser 
of the demonstration. 

"Since we have been here, not a single MP has come close to 
us. The farmers' hardship is real and we have made this known 
to the government," she said. 

Student groups from all of Bangkok’s major universities — 
including prestigious Chulalongkom and Thammasat — have 
joined with workers and farmers to protest Prime Minister 
Banharn’s disrespect for democratic institutions. 

The students are also upset with Banharn’s refusal to ap- 
point an independent body to investigate his master’s thesis, 
which some claim he purchased. 

Students say such unethical practices have continued 
throughout his political career. Banharn — whose nickname 
in Thai is ‘mobile ATM’ — is accused of massive vote-buying 
in poor northeastern constituencies to ensure victories for his 
right-wing New Aspiration Party. 

Source: Bangkok Post, Daily files 
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1966 - 1996 \ 

Conl991 -SSMU passes a résolu^ 
tion against the Persian Gulf war. Pro- 
tests continue throughout January 
and February. 

- BOG quietly passes a 138 
per cent tuition increase, bringing the 
yearly tab for an undergrad taking 30 
credits to S1397, S827 more than in 
1989. 

•PGSS becomes autonomous from 
SSMU in a campus-wide referendum. 
Students also vote to withdraw from 
FEUQ, prompting the resignation of 
Alex Usher. The FEUQ vote is de- 
clared invalid under a technicality. 

-McGill administration votes to 
close the Faculty of Dentistry amidst 
protests from staff and students. The 
department is saved in December. 

-The McGill Native Awareness 
Coalition campaigns to change the 
name of the Redmon sports teams at 
McGill for perpetuating a negative 
stereotype of First Nations. 

-McGill’s History department 
refuses a proposal put forward by stu- 
dents to create an Africana Studies 
programme. 

1992 -FEUQ comes out in favour 
of tuition increases and accepts 
money from the government to pay 
its executives’ salaries. 

-Referenda on campus reject 
membership in FEUQ and adopt a 
SSMU policy to oppose all tuition fee 
hikes. 

-SSMU President Jason Prince is 
nearly impeached by Council for try- 
ing to organise a General Assembly 
to allow students to set Council’s 
agenda for the year. When the Assem- 
bly finally happens (in watered- 
down form during mid-terms) it fails 
to keop quorum. 

1993 -McGill’s TA union, AGSEM 
(Association of Graduate Students’ 
Employed at McGill) is officially ac- 
credited under Quebec's labour laws, 
and affiliated with the Confédération 
des Syndicats Nationaux. 

-A general assembly of the Cana- 
dian Federation of Students’ unani- 
mously supports a motion to strike if 
the federal government implements 
an income-contingent loan repay- 
ment plan for Canada Student Loans. 

-SSMU votes to stop the Red Cross 
blood drive on campus for refusing 
to allow gay men to give blood. 

1994 -Students vote not to cancel 
the blood drive in a student referen- 
dum. 

1995 -In January, over 10 000 
Montréal students demonstrate to 
protest Lloyd Axworthy’s proposed 
education reforms and tuition fee 
hikes. 

-In March, 300 McGill students 
protest on the Arts steps to maintain 
and expand the McGill African Stud- 
ies programme. 

-McGill students join the April 19 
demonstrations against the anti-gay, 
anti-Muslim, anti-Semitic, pro-life 
group Human Life International 
(HLI). 

1996 -McGill joins other Canadian 
universities in the February 7 Na- 
tional Day of Action, demanding the 
government balance its budget by 
collecting taxes on corporations, not 
by cutting funding to education. 

-McGill's TA union holds a one- 
day strike, largely protesting the ad- 
ministration's low salary offer. 

-In reaction to a SSMU contract 
with PepsiCo, McGill's undergradu- 
ates initiate a referendum and vote 
to create a financial othics commit- 
tee. They also vote to condemn 
PepsiCo. 

-SSMU condemns President 
Helena Myers, and VP Finance Kelly 
Remai for lying to and misrepresent- 
ing students during their campaign 
against the Popsi referendum. 
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Elizabeth Gilday s story 



letter. The failure to send the faxes 
was “insubordination" and dis- 
played a “lack of diligence.” 

“I was not told that these faxes 
were urgent,” Gilday responded. 
She noted that five days without 
pay — over $600 — 
was a “tromendous 
financial burden” for 
her, and asked that 
her pay be reinstated. 

“The burden of 
proof is yours, and 
you have failed to 
provide it,” sho 
charged Lalande. 

By this point, both 
of her grievances had 
been rejected and she 
decided to hire an 
outside lawyer, 

Pierre Latraverse, to 
try and deal with her 
disciplinary letters. 

So, in May of 
1993, Latraverse 
wrote an angry letter 
to Lalande, asking 
him to cease his "ri- 
diculous campaign of terror” 
against his client. The lawyer al- 
leged that Lalande had acted with- 
out cause in disciplining Gilday. 

Moreover, "through your con- 
tinuing efforts, lifo for Miss Gilday 
in the Faculty of Education and 
her job as a clerk has become un- 
bearable,” he wrote. 

Five days later, Gilday received 
her fourth suspension without 
pay — this time for 10 days, at a 
cost to Gilday of over $1 000. 

Gilday had given incorrect in- 
formation to a student at the fac- 
ulty counter, and then responded 
insolently to colleague that cor- 
rected her, according to Lalande. 

“1 would expect that, with your 
25 years of clerical experience at 
McGill, you would keep abreast 
of procedures. I also pointed out 
to you the need to have a positive 
and respectful attitude with your 
colleagues and superiors,” 
Lalande wrote. 

Two weeks later, Lalande re- 
sponded to the charges of Gilday’s 
lawyer. He denied that he was 
waging a “general campaign of 
harassment" against Gilday. 

Instead, he “had to deal with 
various problems resulting from 
Miss Gilday’s performance of her 
duties.” 

He had never disciplined her 
for committing an error, he wrote, 
but “when errors have resulted 
from negligent and/or lacking 
diligence.” 

Moke “skhious breaches” 
Having failed with vinegar, 
Latraverse thon tried honey. His 
next letter to the University 
Gilday calls the "peace offering." 
In return for not suing the Univer- 
sity, Gilday would he allowed to 
look for other positions within the 
University, and would not be dis- 
ciplined for a period of one- 
month, during August. 

The University 



This overture was also rejected 
by the University. Gilday was free 
to "explore any employment op- 
portunities," wrote Jacques 
Sztuke, a staff relations officer in 
the Department of Human Rela- 



tions. 

Furthermore, disciplinary 
measures were implemented 
"when warranted. There is no rea- 
son to treat Miss Gilday differ- 
ently than other staff." 

Two weeks later in mid-Sep- 
tember, 1993, Gilday received her 
strongest disciplinary measure to 
date. Because of "a serious breach 
in our office’s onlining policies” 
Lalande suspended her for 15 
days without pay. 

The suspension was meant to 
"emphasize the need to perform 
your job responsibilities accu- 
rately and responsibly in the fu- 
ture.” That emphasis was rein- 
forced by a fine of over SI 500 
from lost pay. 

Six months later, Gilday re- 
ceived a phone call at home af- 
ter work on a Friday evening. 
The caller, Prof. John Gradwell, 
an associate dean in the McGill 
Administration, was calling to 
tell her that her twenty-five 
years at McGill had come to an 
end. 

The reasons were spelled out 
in a final letter from Lalande. 
Once again, he alleged that she 
had made an error in data entry. 

"You had not only onlined in- 
formation without authorisation, 
but also onlined totally wrong 
information," wrote Lalande. 

Furthermore, her performance 
over the past four years had been 
unsatisfactory, ho wrote. Her com- 
pliance to his directions were 
"temporary and inconsistent,” 
and she soon lapsed back into 
“flagrant disregard" of established 
procedures. 

"We have no choice but to ter- 
minate your employment with the 
University effective immedi- 
ately.” 

Just desserts? 

Two years after her firing, Gilday 



questions the fairness of the disci- 
pline process. 

In her eyes, the procedure of 
punishment was one of summary 
justice, where guilt was assumed 
and she had to struggle to prove 
her innocence. 

"In each case I 
was not given due 
process, or first 
charged with neg- 
ligence or advised 
of any pending 
charge,” she said. 

"The disci- 
pline meetings 
were not held to 
discuss the matter 
but were used to 
simply read me 
the contents, and 
then they were ad- 
journed. In some 
cases the letters 
were sent to me 
via mail.” 

Gilday does 
not believe that 
she was given ad- 
equate ability to defend herself. 

In each case, Lalande asserts 
that the letter is being served in 
accordance with McGill’s disci- 
plinary policies. Gilday, however, 
believes that she was powerless 
within this procedure. 

"I had, unknown to me, al- 
ready been found guilty and pun- 
ished.” 

Gilday also believes that the 
punishments did not fit the al- 
leged crimes. 

In particular, she believes that 
it was unjust that she was served 
suspensions without pay. Since 
there are no recognised guidelines 
for clerical work, there is nothing 
on which to base criminal negli- 
gence and justify docking pay, ac- 
cording to Gilday. 

In McGill’s disci- 
plinary policy, “let- 
ters of reprimand, 
suspensions and dis- 
missals” are legal 
means of censure. 

However, the issue 
of whether the ad- 
ministration is al- 
lowed to revoke pay 
along with suspen- 
sions is never explic- 
itly clarified. 

The issue is made 
cloudier by an ex- 
amination of 
Gilday’s paycheques. For each 
suspension period, they are 
marked “leave of absence". 

As well, on the documents that 
Lalande submitted to the Payroll 
Department the box ticked to ex- 
plain the salary adjustment is 
"leave of absence." There is no 
box to indicate "suspension with- 
out pay." 

Whatever the explanation of 
the suspensions, their sheer value 
call into question their appropri- 
ateness, Gilday says. 

“I must have done over 80 000 



transactions on the computer over 
four years. For seven or eight mis- 
takes I am summarily fined over 
$4 000 in lost wages, and then 
fired," she said. 

"Isn’t human error, combined 
with the fact of my MS, something 
of an explanation?" 

Business as usual? 

For McGill, the case of Elizabeth 
Gilday has been dismissed as busi- 
ness os usual. Both McGill’s law- 
yer, Raynald Mercille and the vice- 
president of finance, John Armour, 
claim that Gilday was fairly treated 
by the University. 

After being approached by 
Gilday’s new lawyer, Daniel 
Phelan, the University’s legal 
counsel, Raynald Mercille, dis- 
missed Gilday’s claims. In a let- 
ter to Phelan he rejects “any and 
all” of her accusations 

After being contacted by 
Gilday early in 1995, Armour re- 
iterated his belief that his earlier 
decision, dismissing Gilday’s 
grievances, remains firm. 

"My conclusion remains un- 
changed from that of January, 
1993,” he wrote. 

Gilday’s treatment during the 
grievances, according to Armour, 
was "implemented in a fair and 
just manner, consistent with Uni- 
versity policies.” 

But Gilday remains convinced 
that her treatment was anything 
but just and fair. In fact, she be- 
lieves that her termination was 
the culmination of a four-year 
long campaign. 

“The reason was financial, 
pure and simple," she said. 

Her explanation derives from 
the fact that she was being paid 
significantly more than a clerk is 
normally paid. This came about 



since she had reached secretarial 
level in the late 80s, but due to 
departmental amalgamation, sho 
was moved into a clerk’s position, 
while maintaining her higher sec- 
retarial salary. 

Although there is nothing in 
the documents that indicates that 
her salary was an issue to her su- 
pervisors, her opinion is backed 
up by a source within the Faculty 
of Education. 

"This came about from petty 
little management theory," said 
the source, who did not want to 



bo named. 

"The problem started with the 
attempt to streamline the office," 
the source alleged. Gilday was "a 
sick woman, but still very com- 
petent." 

"She worked with satisfaction 
for 20 years. Then they get an at- 
tack of ‘standards’ and she is out 
on the street,” the source al- 
leged. 

"I think they did something 
in error and in haste, something 
that was fashionable at the 
time.” 

Unemployed, unemployable 
Elizabeth Gilday has few tomor- 
rows left. Living alone in a small 
apartment in Westmount, she sub- 
sists on a small pension and the 
remainder of her savings. 

Three short words on her Un- 
employment Insurance form — 
’discharged for cause’ — guaran- 
tee that finding work in Montréal 
would be difficult, if not impos- 
sible. 

“If you go to an employer in 
this town and say that you 
worked for McGill for 25 years, 
and that you got fired, you're 
never going to get hired,” sho 
said. 

“They would think that I must 
have done something criminal to 
get fired from McGill after all 
those years." 

As well, Betasiron — the only 
drug that might effectively com- 
bat the symptoms of her MS — is 
too expensive. Costing over 
$1 500 per month of treatment, 
Betasiron is not covered by the 
provincial drug plan. 

A settlement with McGill — 
either inside or outside a court- 
room — seems increasingly un- 
likely. She does not have the 
money to hire a law- 
yer, and no lawyer 
she has approached 
has agreed to take 
her case on the basis 
of a future settle- 
ment. 

"I was only a 
clerk. They wanted 
to work for fired 
managers and ad- 
ministrators, where 
the good money is." 

With few pros- 
pects for employ- 
ment or a settle- 
ment, Gilday is left 
with little else to do but spend her 
time in her apartment. 

For the source inside the Fac- 
ulty of Education, it is a story 
that should never have hap- 
pened. 

The University “likes to think 
of itself as the epitome of liberal- 
ism and love, the whole circus," 
the source said. 

"The fact of the matter remains 
— after 25 years of faithful serv- 
ice, they took a sick, vulnerable 
woman and threw her out onto the 
streets." 



“The fact of the mat- 
ter remains — after 
25 years of faithful 
service, they took a 
sick, vulnerable 
woman and threw her 
out onto the streets.” 



“They would think 
that I must have done 
something criminal to 
get fired from McGill 
after all those years.” 
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The year of the strike 



Teaching staff across Canada 



by Zachary Schwartz 
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E conomic cutbacks aro everywhere 
in evidence. Job security is a ma 
jor issue with faculty members, 
who find that they no longer have an 
effective voice to oppose arbitrary ad- 
ministrative decisions.” 

Although these words were written 
almost 25 years ago, they could easily 
apply to campuses across Canada today. 
This academic year, in at least three 
Canadian universities — Manitoba, 
McGill and Memorial — teaching staff 
have responded to their administration's 
cost-cutting measures by voting to strike. 
In each case, the administration blamed 
their actions on decreased government 
funding. 

In 1972, in the face of similar cut- 
backs, the faculty of the University of 
Manitoba unionised. 

Four years later, McGill’s Arts TAs 
held an eight day strike, demanding base 
salary levels and pay scale increases 
according to the cost-of-living index. 

This academic year, it seems little has 
changed. Almost 24 years after their un- 
ionisation, professors at the University 
of Manitoba went on strike for three 
weeks last October, sparked by the uni- 
versity’s attempt to cut costs by laying 
off professors. 

Closer to home, McGill's TA union 
held a one-day strike last month in re- 
sponse to what it perceived as an inad- 
equate salary proposal by the adminis- 
tration. 

Robert Savoie, McGill administra- 
tion's spokesperson, defended the pro- 
posal. "(BJecause of government fund- 
ing cuts," said Savoie, "the money avail- 
able to pay teaching assistants will have 
to reflect these cuts." 



m response to cutbacks 



In St. John’s, Newfoundland, similar 
cost-cutting measures by Memorial Uni- 
versity's administration led their faculty 
union to vote to strike this January. 

Prairie fire 

Last October's strike at the University 
of Manitoba, was triggered after faculty- 
administration negotiations broke 
down. 

"The primary issue in negotiations is 
on the university's ability to downsize 
in a rational and orderly fashion in the 
face of progressively more severe 
underfunding," read a University of 
Manitoba administration notice. 

As far as tire university's faculty was 
concerned, however, the administra- 
tion's proposal was anything but "ra- 
tional and orderly." 

"Essentially, our con- 
corn is that under their 

ministration] want to be 

able to lay off individu- 

als," faculty association 

president Grant Woods SE njffB 

outlined at the time of 

the strike. He explained 

that the proposed ’ "’’.v 

downsizing would in- Ini-’ 

dibit academic freedom, 

as professors might be 

afraid to take a stand on . 

an issue for fear of being 

fired. 

"That essentially is 
where the threat to academic freedom 
comes from, that's the danger we per- 
ceive," said Woods. 

Dr. Arnold Naimark, president of the 
University of Manitoba, responded by 



citing the need to cut costs — the same 
argument forwarded by McGill’s admin- 
istration during the recent TA strike. 

"We have no reason to believe that 
financial pressures on the university 
will ease in the next few years," said 
Naimark, "and when you make signifi- 
cant budget reductions, you have to 
impact people one way or another." 

As one Manitoban professer con- 
cluded, "Given the provincial govern- 
ment's attitude on funding, I, and per- 
haps many others, will be looking else- 
where for employment." 

Significant budget reductions 

In St. John's, Newfoundland, the fac- 
ulty of Memorial University was faced 
with a frighteningly similar situation. 
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The problems began last summer, 
when university administrators at- 
tempted to unilaterally impose a new 
contract on faculty members. 

Key issues in the conflict included a 



controversial clause allowing the admin- 
istration to lay off tenured professors and 
make focused departmental cuts. 

The decreased protection against lay- 
offs and the increased workload im- 
posed by the administration led the fac- 
ulty union to vote to strike in January. 
The administration maintained that the 
imposed changes were necessary in light 
of changes to the funding for Canadian 
universities. 

Sound familiar? The results should 
sound even more so. The strike was 
avoided when the administration settled 
to offer an early retirement package to 
its faculty. 

Professors at McGill were offered a 
similar package this year by McGill prin- 
cipal Bernard Shapiro, but it is not yet 

! known how many professors will 
accept the offer. Only 62 profes- 
sors at the University of Manitoba 
have shown interest — most ar- 
gue that they can’t afford to retire 

"We take this action in order to 
ensure that our university retains 
the right to call itself a university 
and that your degrees have mean- 
ing," wrote the University of Mani- 
toba faculty during their October 

However, the question of where 
these cutbacks and strikes will 
lead Canadian universities in the 
future still remains. 

Sources include Ed Janzen, Don 
Shay and Anthony Skelton of 
the Manitoban, University of 
Manitoba; David Cochrane of 
the Muse, Memorial University. 



Plan 



by Sonia Verma 



T he Commission for the 
Estates General on Edu 
cation’s report is calling 
for the improvement of educa- 
tion in Québec. 

The State of Education in 
Quelle points to "a feeling of 
urgency" to address “the criti- 
cism now being leveled at edu- 
cation systems.” 

But the report leaves more 
questions than answers about the 
direction of educational reform. 

The publication came after 56 
days of public hearings involv- 
ing 2 000 participants held be- 
tween May and October 1995. 

The report cites such neces- 
sary mfonns as "developing early 
childhood services, eliminating 
practices which compromise free 
education, reducing the dropout 
rate, and more effectively meet- 
ing the needs of certain catego- 
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for action missing 

Estates General commission tables education report 



ries of students.” 

But while the Commission 
claims to have engaged a diver- 
sity of "people, groups and pro- 
fessionals" involved in educa- 
tion, its report, gives no specifics 
of exactly whose opinions were 
included, and whose were ex- 
cluded. 

“It is very hard to disentangle 
the ideas and it’s difficult to fig- 
ure out how representative they 
are,” points out Dr. Norman 
Honchey, emeritus professor of 
education at McGill. I Ienchey is 
also concerned that “there 
weren’t any novel ideas” result- 
ing from the process. 

I Ienchey aigues that while the 
report identifies numerous areas 
of concern in education, it fails 
to prioritise concrete actions. He 
criticises the Commission for re- 
lying too heavily on personal 



opinion and not enough on 
analysis or statistic data. 

Henchey foresees the poten- 
tial for misinterpretation of the 
report’s contents because of its 
lacks of focus. 

“There is a danger of giving a 
carte blanche to the Minister of 
Education, who could justify any 
reform using the Estates Gen- 
eral," he added. 

Students’ Society VP External 
Andrea Stairs acknowledges that 
“the Commission’s scope is enor- 
mous.” But she perceives the re- 
ports lack of priorities as a “posi- 
tive thing.” 

“I think that the report will 
provide direction for the Minis- 
ter of Education,” she com- 
mented. “The findings shouldn’t 
be prioritised because there are 
hundreds of recommendations." 

Stairs, who was involved in 



the public consultation process, 
has been nominated to sit on the 
Regional Organising Committee 
for die next stage of the process. 

This stage will attempt to ar- 
rive at a consensus for action 
from further discussion. 

Stairs commented that more 
consultation “makes the process 
democratic, whore people have 
ownership of the debate.” 

For Henchey, however, "The 
timing [of the debate] is prob- 
lematic because of the combi- 
nation of budgetary cutbacks 
being called for and the corre- 
sponding need for educational 
reforms." 

Ho fears that any meaning- 
lul reform may be undermined 
due to budgetary constraints. 

Vice Principal Academic 
Bill Chan concedes that fund- 
ing is an issue and the “solu- 



tions may be difficult.” He com- 
ments that "we must work to- 
gether to ensure that there is 
enough money for reforms." 
Chan was reluctant, however, 
to specify precisely where the 
money would come from. 

Henchey believes that al- 
though public dialogue is cru- 
cial to educational reform, writ- 
ing additional reports may de- 
lay the implementation of vital 
changes which have already 
been discussed. 

Henchey calls for more 
analysis rather than opinion, 
more communication between 
provincial educational systems 
and a prioritisation of reform 
initiatives. 

“The research has already 
been done,” he comments. 
“There is no need to reinvent 
the wheel." 

The University 
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Ads may bo placed through the Dail 
Business Office, Room B-07 
University Centre, 9h00-14h00! 
Deadline is 14h00, two working days 
prior to publication.) McGill 
Students & Staff (with valid ID): 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 



$4.55 per day, 3 or more consecutive 
days, $4.00 per day. General 
Public: $5.70 per day, or $4.85 per 



day for 3 or more consecutive days. 
Extra charges may apply, and prices 
do not include applicable GST (7%) or 
PST (6.5%). Full payment should 
accompany your advertising order and 
may be made in cash or by personal 
cheque (for amounts over $20 only). 
For more information, please visit our 
office or call 398-6790. WE CANNOT 
TAKE CLASSIFIED ADS OVER THE 
PHONE. PLEASE CHECK YOUR 
AD CAREFULLY WHEN IT APPEARS 
IN THE PAPER. The Daily assumes no 
financial responsibility for errors, or 
damages due to errors. Ad will re- 
appear free of charge upon request if 
information is incorrect due to our 
error. The Daily reserves the right not 
to print any classified ad. 

1 -Housing 



Luxury condo sacrifice sale! 
Large, bright 2 bedroom 3 mins, to 



Large, bright 2 bedroom 3 mins, to 
McGill, RVH. Top floor, panoramic 
views, oak doors, marble fireplace, 
tali ceilings, renovated. 481-7176. 



I 



Queer Friendly Housing: 

LBGTM now has a roommate finding 
service for queer-positive students. 
Phone 398-6822. nttp://www.facl.mc 
gill.ca/vub/clubs/lbgtm 

4-Plex For Sale. Ste. Marie st. 4x3) 
+ ssolcim. + garden= $126,000. St 
Henri (Mtl) Near everything. Inspector- 
Excellent condifion. Extras. 
Aaent=Sutton: Jean Kast 892- 
3321/462-4414. No regrets! 

Need to sublet? I’m looking for 3-4 
bedrooms for May, June, July, August 
on Plateau or Outremont adjacent. 
(Area from Pine to St. Viateur.) Louise 
270-0573. 

Huge room to share in a 5) with 2 ' 
other roommates. 5 mins, from 
Metro Villa-Maria and on 4 bus lines. 
Close to Monkland. $217 per month 
, May-Sept. 485-4553, 

Duplex-immediate occupancy. 

Plateau, Saint-Laurent & Mont-Royal, 
backhouse, partly hidden from view ol 
street, access driveway, detached two 
story, two-apartment Victorian. 
$62,000, 288-1819, 

f Sept-Dec.; Female non-smoking 1 
1 PhD student would like to sublel 



de Maisonneuve and Guy - 

Chatel. Large 2) - walk-in closets. 19th 
. View of St. Lawrence River, 
th everything included. April 1st 
July 31st. Tel. 938-0984 before noon, 
leave message. 

Stanley near Sherbrooke—' 

Beautifully renovated - reasonable 
prices. Stove & fridge. 3) 4) avail- 
able. Reserve now (514) 849-3897 
or (514) 288-6782. 

3$ avail May 1. On Mountain near 
Dr. Penfield. Near Guy/Peel metro. Apt 
spacious, carpeted, 24 hr security. 
S550/mo(heat, air cond.incl.) 287-1907. 



small apt. Walking distance to 
McGill. Nicola (613) 548-8217; 
3njs1 ©qlink.queensu.ca. 



May sublet 4i to share. McGill 
ghetto, sunny & spacious. Laundry & 
furnishings opt. Non-smokers, pref. 
females. $325.00 w/heat neq. 
Liz @848-0933. 




MOVING & 
STORAGE 




Closed van or truck. 
Local and long distance. 
Toronto - Vancouver (wkly) 
NY -Fla. (USA) 

7 days - 24 hours. 

LOW RATES 

Steve 

735-8148 



A-1 MINI 
STORAGE 



. ...... jx.vw miuniuilVMUI. I UUU-TC.U 

5967. Timeshare rentals needed. Call 
24 hours a day, 

2-Movers/Storage 

Moving/Storage. Closed van or 
truck local & long distance. Ott-Tor- 
Van-NY-Fla-7 days, 24 hours, low 
rates. Steve 735-8148. 

Moving Best Rates 

Local/Ontario. Small & big moves. 
Call now for quote. Frank or Gaby 426- 
5030 Pager 599-6938. 



$30/90 min. 

Van & Driver 

Loading and unloading help provided. 
Call Raf at 594-0825. 

3-Help Wanted 

Summer Business: Are you an 
entrepreneur? Great opportunity with 
low start-up cost, management train- 
ing, earn up to $800/week, vehicle 
required, call Greenland Irrigation 
1-800-361-4074. 



Female models wanted. Oppor- 
tunities for all ages and sizes. Fashion, 
TV, print, film. 633-8605. 



Children’s camp in Laurentians 
requires counsellor, instructors for 
waterskiing, sailboarding, sailing, 
swimming, canoeing, tennis, base- 
ball, rockclimbing, volleyball, soccer, 
arts&crafts, drama, music. 
Telephone 485-1135. Fax 
resume to 514-485-1124. 

Travel-teach English! Mont. 1 wk 
May 22-26 intensive eve/wkend course 
to cortify you in TESOL Teacher of 
English. 1,000’s of jobs! Free info 
pac 403-438-5704. 

Outgoing students needed as' 

talent scout for photo agency, also 
looking for models- positions avail- 
able, earn cash now. 737-8176 
days, evenings. 



Au*pair Nanny 

positions available on the 

French Riviera & 13 European coun- 
tries, for Summer or Year long, live 
with family, take care of kids room & 
board provided with $100 weekly 
pocket money. (Age IB-27). For free 
brochure call (514) 398-0771. 

Camp Counselors Wanted:' 

Trimdown Fitness, coed camp locat- 
ed in the Catskill Mountains of NY. 
All sports, Water-skiing, canoeing, 
ropes, lifeguards, crafts, dance, aer- 
obics, nutrition, kitchen, office, 120 
positions. Call Camp Shane. 800) 
292-2267. ( 

Metropolitan News- News- 
papers & magazines from around 
the world; in all languages— needs 
offices person with Mac knowledge. 
.Full-part-time. 866-9227. 

5- WordProcessing/Typing 

Success to all students. Word- 
Perfect 5.1. Term papers, résumés, 
applications, transcription of cassettes. 
Editing of grammar. 27 yrs. experi- 
ence. S1./5/D.S.P, 7 days/week. 
Campus / Peel / Sherbrooke. Paulette / 
Roxanne 288-9638/288-0016. 



Word processing (937-8495) 

Term papers, résumés, forms 
design, correspondence, manu- 
scripts (Laser/Fax/Photocopier) 9:00 
a.m.-6:00p.m.(7 days)(near Atwater) 



McGill College/Sherbrooko 

quality word processing of term 
papers, theses, résumés, bilingual. 
Also diskette laser printing at 600 
dpi. Ginette 848-0421 

1 4 

Typing, comprehensive editing 

by experienced full-time editor. All 
subjects; theses, résumés, applica- 
tions; indexing. Fast, reasonable, 7 
days. Laser. HVM Editing 485-9275. 
Wordprocessing of term-papers,' 
theses, reports etc. WordPerfect 5.1, 
Laser printer. Fast, professional ser- 
vice. Good rates. Close to McGill. 
Brigitte 282-0301. 

Near Vendôme Metro. Exper- 
ienced word processing of term 
papers. CVs, Wordperfect, spell check. 
Call Valerie at 485-4593. New comput- 
er letter quality printer. 



6-Services Offered 



Editing and tutoring by English 
Ph.D. Papers and theses in English, 
social sciences and humanities. Tel. 
933-8652. 



Income tax $18+. 7 days. 8am to 
9pm. Call B. Ricci at 682-0030. 



Graduating. Congratulations. 
Human resources professional 
(interviewed 10,000+) will prep you 
for your interviews. One on one, 
review C.V. (30$) Vertex 435-7868. 



Student’s Edge Academic & 
Information Services. Lecture 
notes, research, tutoring & more... We 
also buy high quality class notes! 1- 
800-291 -EDGE? 




Children’s camp in Laurentians ' 
requires registered nurse, nurs- 
ing assistant, secretary, food sen/ice 
staff. Telephone 485-1 1 35. 

Fax resume to 514-485- 
1124. , 

Students Wanted 

as sales reps. Make money & create 
your own hours selling jeanwear. No 
pressure & no sales guotas. For 
more info call Cristina: 938-0599. 



Translation English to French 

by certified member of Quebec 
Translators Order. Word proc., French 
writing and editing on Wordperfect 5.1 
257-1253. 



VERTEX 

Graduating? 

Congratulations! 

Human resources 
professional (interviewed 
10,000+) will prep you for 
your interviews. One on 
one, review C.V. (30$) 

Vertex 435-7868. 



FREE BOXES 



-campus 



527-8715 



Students, are 
you moving? 

" WASESKUN MOVERS, Itidf £ 

10% discount with verification 
of student ID 

• Around the clock moving. 

• Local and long distance moves. 

• Low rates. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL: 

(514)635-7537 or (514)932-0215 



? i>. V 
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7-For Sale 

Stat camera. Itek 540. Good condi- 
tion, maintained by KBR Graphics. 
$2500 o/b/o. 398-6790 ask for Mark. 

Sawmill $4,895. Saw logs into 
boards, planks, beams. Large capaci- 
ty. Best sawmill value anywhere. Free 
information. 1-800-566-6899. 
Silvacraft Sawmills, 6625 Ordan Dr. B- 
2, Mississauga, Ontario L5T 1X2. 



Attention gardeners: free guide 
book on “How To Select The Right 
Hobby Greenhouse.” Call: Easy Living 
Products, 24 hours. 1-600-661-4026. 

Refrigerator, Coldspot; Stove, 

Belanger; both harvest gold. Good con- 
dition. $175.00 each. Montreal, 
Pincourt (514) 425-1309. 



12-Personal 



Lose Weight Now! Westmount. Admis: 

Wanted: 30 people to lose up to 15 lbs. for the entire family! 
In one month. Call Lisa at 933-6495. 



MULTILINGUAL TYPING 

by perfectionist 

-English editing 
-Photocopy/Fax 
761-7112 (No answer? 
Wait for machine.) 

[KEEP this ad!] 

14-Notices 



St. Matthias’ Spring Rummage 

Sale. When: Saturday April 20th, 
lOam-lpm. Where: 12 Church Hill, 
Westmount. Admission: free. Bargains 



Grondin-Boudreau: Looking for rel- 
atives ol Joseph Paul Henri Grondin, par- 
ents Georgiana (Thibault) Bernard or 
Clarence Boudreau; children Raymond, 
Jules, Monique. 1-902-634-8009 (collect). 
Janette Church, RR#1, Lunenburg, NS 
BOJ 2C0. 

Adoptee, girl, born December 28, 
1962 in Montreal or area seeking informa- 
tion about birth family. Please call 613- 
498-2083, or write P.O. Box #1902, 
Brockville, Ontario. K6V 6N4. 

20/20 without glasses. Safe, rapid, 
non-surgical, permanent restoration in 6-8 
weeks. Airline pilot developed. Doctor 
approved. Free information by mail: (406) 
961-5570, ext. 254; (ax (406) 961-5577. 
E-mail: Vision@Montana.com. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 



■y 



v McGILL 

^NIGHTLINE 

598-6246 



Live, accurate professional psy- 
chics tell you where your future lies: love, 
marriage, relationships, career; reunite 
you with loved ones. $2.75/minute. 1-900- 
451-2787. 18+ 24 hours. 

1 3-Lessons/Courses 

Como & practice your French 
with francophones, club Half+Hall 
,465-9128. 

Singing Lessons 

Private lessons with experienced (20 
yrs) bilingual teacher. Beginner to 
advanced. Classical. Broadway, Pop, 
near downtown. 484-5407 evening. 



! 



Newspapers wttbjobs, etc. Iron around tba world 

METROPOLITAN NEWS 



Newspapers from around the world and in 

all languages. A great 

source for jobs, business, (Q&fé-ts 

real estate, travel, opts , \ ’jO y / - 

homes, careers, cars, and 

much more. The latest in top 

ladies’ and men’s fashions, 96 The best odult 

magozines Call, fax, or write. 

We ship anywhere around the world 

1109 Cypress St., Montreal, Quebec., H3B 1N3 
TEL 514-866-9227 FAX: 514-866-0155 
EMAIL metnews@cam.org 
INTERNET: http://www.cam.org/ metnews 



McGill Nightline open 6pm-3am a 
confidential and anonymous line. We 
offer listening, referrals and informa- 
tion. Call at 398-6246 398-MAIN. 

Home alono? Get back in touch 
with your roots. Subscribe to these 
English language community newspa- 
pers in Quebec. Buckingham, West- 
Quebec Post; Chisasibi, The Nation; 
Gaspé, Spec; Huntingdon, the 
Gleaner; The Magdalen Islands, The 
First Informer; Kahnawake, The 
Eastern Door; Quebec City, The 
Quebec-Chronicle Telegraph; 
Shawville, the Equity; Sherbrooke, The 
Record; Lennoxville, The Townships 
Sun; Stanstead, The Stanstead 
Journal; One call does it all! Quebec 
Community Newspapers Association 
(514)398-7706. 

Start your own home based busi- 
ness opportunity! For tree intormation 
contact-independent Marketing 
Director, 338 Braeshire Rise, Saskatoon. 
SK.S7V1B2. 1-800-263-2999. 

16-Musicians 

Keyboardist needed— Pop/folk 

style for concert tours in Onlario. 
Professional players only. Telephone: 
(613) 234-5419. 



SIENA SUMMER MUSIC 
INSTITUTE (Florence) .f*. 

9J 



Music, language, travel, 
concerts, Credit/non-credit? 

Rome, Venice, 3 days in 
Switzerland. Students, Grads, 
Professionals; July 15 to August 17, 
Cost $1,745. Special low cost charter 
flight; Write/call: 

SESSI0HE SENESE PER LA MUSICA/ARTE 

Director, 595 Prospect Road, 
Waterbury, CT 06706 
203-754-5741 




University graduation announcements are now 
being accepted for a special feature appearing 
in The Gazette on Sunday, June 9. 

ANNOUNCEMENT WITH PHOTOGRAPH: 

S65.00 for photograph (black and white pre- 
ferred). plus SI. 30 per word Plus GST & PST. 

ANNOUNCEMENT ONLY: 

$1.30 per word (plus GST & PST). 

DEADLINE: 

12 noon. Wednesday. May 29 

Please type or print your announcement clearly 
together with your billing address and daytime phone 
number. Mail to The Gazelle 250 St. Antoine Street W 
Montreal. Oue. H2Y 3R7 lAtt Sandi, Advertising) Or 
fax to 987-2323 -Alt: Sandi. 

wishes lot your continued between 9 n.m. and 5 p.m., 

success from the whole Monday to Friday, 

family Congratulations! 987-2334 
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Need some storage 
space this summer? 






f 



STUDENTS' SPECIAL 



am 






FOR A 5' BY 5' 



Mini storage spaces: private, accessible 24 hours a day, 
very secure, climate controlled, for rent on a monthly basis. 

Near the University: corner of St-Jacques West and 
chemin Ste-Anne de Bellevue in NDG-484-3767. 

Also at corner of Jean-Talon and Côte des Neiges in 
Montréal-737-4920. 

SECURESPACE 



Career Opportunity 



mm 









Talking about Disability insurance 



(Most people would choose the first two) 



SO, LET’S TALK. Obviously, we’re in the 
disability insurance business. We are, in al 



With strong communication skills in both 
English and French, a demonstrated corn- 



modesty, the industry leader. And, if experi- petitivc spirit, and the ability to get things 



ence has taught us anything, it’s that leader- di 
ship is more than just providing a handful of p 
policies. It’s about building di 

relationships and offering innovative solutions 
to our customers. 

That’s where you come in. As a Unum 
Sales Representative, you’ll market our 
portfolio of specialized disability programs 
to a network of insurance brokers. You’ll 
help build sales not by selling insurance 
directly, but by building relationships 
with other insurance professionals. 



done, you’re an ideal candidate. Join the best, 
put the strength of Unum behind your career 
decision. Here's to your successful career. 



\ Olga O’l lanlcy 

Unum Canada, Market Development fj 
, 18 King Street East, Suite l(KK) 

Toronto, Ontario M5C 2Z5 
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Submit your resume no later than 

FRIDAY APRIL 12, 1996. 



Unum Canada. 

W’t set farther. 



Student Special 




pli 
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mm 

with Athena cut for women 
cut for men 
with Suzanne Hi Liles or perm 

tint 



with Athena cut for women $25.00 

cut for men $20.00 

with Suzanne Hi Lites or perm $55.00 

tint $25.00 

Please mention student discount when booking 



floij ÏÎ?J2 

itS 1,1 f I %¥ . gj 

- 1HE BES1 deals this summer are available exclusively 



got 

the Basics 



FROM 1 RAVEL CU1S/V0YAGES CAMPUS. 

X 



* STUDENT CLASS 1M airfare; mm 

* BON VOYAGE™ travel insurance; 

* EURAILPASS, EURAIL FLEXIPASS, 

EUROPASS, point-to-point or country passes; 

* ISIC (International Student Identity Card). 

dueto demand deadline extended to APRIL 30 

and we’U throw in 

the Essentials 

PURCHASE THE 1 

BASICS from .30 

CUIS/VO,.»» ' 

, 995 *. and w.'lt thro* 1HE ESSEN * 

- a FREE LEVS SO EUROPE book. » 

"m'oLSON & backpack patch. 

IZON'S BACKPACKER JOURNAL, a 

$85 TRAVEL CUTS/VOYAOES CAMPUS 

va lU. OAYPACK. PLUS oa. If 

V 1 hr»nkf ast and dinner) 

f R ee> (including breakfast 

a. THE PINK PALACE, th. worlds 

largest youth «ckbp «««,!.« from. 

; n ^ A TRAVEL CUTS 
. resort located in ^ wooes campus 

'SSV'fcS Corfu, Greece. 3480 ru. Mciaviif. 

398 0647 

• Certain reitrictioni may apply. Not valid in conjunction will» — — 

any other offer. Offer available while ittppliei lait and may be diecontmaed at any 
time. Iniuranct purchaie not neceiiary in Britilh Columbia. “ — 











The McGill Daily Final Issue Thursday, April 11, 1996 










A comedy about sox, love, family 
and other accidents waiting to happen 
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A FILM OF THIS MAGNITUDE ONLY 
COMES ALONG ONCE A DECADE!” 



“★★★★! 

ORIGINAL. EDGY, COMICAL: A MOVIE PLEASURE 

Southern Newspapers 



Serge Losique' • Festival des Films du Monde 
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j AN IRRESISTIBLE SEX COMEDY WITH A BIG CAST!" 

THE NEW yORK TIMES IS FLIRTING 

"SIDESPLITTING.JV WONDERFULLY MAD ODYSSEY 
OF A MOVIE. UPROARIOUS!" 

Janh Maslin 

THE LOS ANGELES TIMES IS FLIRTING 



A SEXY. GIDDY MAELSTROM OF CONFUSION- 

GETS FUNNIER AND FUNNIER AS IT GOF.S ALONG. UNEXPECTED AND WILDLY FUNNY! 

KbmihTuran, LA Times 

SISKEL& EBERT ARE FLIRTING 

"TWO THUMBS UP! A 
EXCITING AND grajt 

WILDLY ORIGINAL 

I LOVED THIS FILM. THE ENTIRE THING JUST \ \W 
BUILDS AND BUILDS AND GETS WACKIER AND ™ 

SCREWIER AND IT’S VERY FUNNY.’ i //. • . 

Roger Earn 1 • 

Ben Stiller Mary Tyler Moore 
Patricia Arquette George Segal 
)ni 
da 
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PALME D'OR 

CANNES 1995 

"An overwhelming standing 
ovation followed the last images 



"It has already insured itself 
a place in our hearts: 
Underground, fa new film by 
Emir Kusturica hits the 
audience like a hurricane!" 



DIRECTED BY EMIR KUSTURICA 

_ u.iri P-*.- ^ “**£*!* L ^ A *. ^ g? ?' au AAnojraiAC tmnrara smai tcdcroye mx'aia Luur.rc mm 
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^ CUSA * ” rA ’ ï) WAcmc * oa rETJWCA 3>pcjo*tiT car 2000 i rxnpji ruu / icvcriu « uxtajx »r* eamatcv n 

rcra rams™ < pu Ii rcra ewiagb *, a cm ri lmcfi 1 ” 

trAHiui u*r*t ÏAJBA CAWX / lAPi BALVlUmflil rraYxtaj- «m*f P2ÂJII ÎJW3LM ^ 

vÎ.jtT a to nCat ja mKPTJWCA 

ALLIA 



After 20 Years of marriage, she thought she 
tin; tai-get «I' her husband's affection. 

Slie was only half right. 



Yvnne some women m 
are waiting to exhale, \ 
this one is readu : 






-jhict i 

“W 7 I 1 AWXJ “"tlWILYiB. 
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ALLIANCE 



A comedy about a wife, her husband, ami the hit man. 
PfSQINIUUAMNlmars iœibmIIMM ilFtlKCAnmiin iPAUMA/UHSKTuh CHIR CHAilPAlMWIffS 
RÏANOKIAI 'fmiini- ^PHmPJOHIClON SHOfTHWIAIW ^HlCmSCSI^ 



NEW LINE CINEMA I 
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ALLIANCE 
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ALLIANCE 
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